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Women: Blair’s new deal 


New role 
in policy 
making 
across 
Whitehall 


Lucy Ward 
and Anne Perkins 


T HE Government is to 
launch Britain's first 
national strategy on vio- 
lence against women as part 
of a new cross-department 
commitment to “feminise” 
policy-making. 

A strategy paper setting out 
plans to tackle issues from do- 
mestic violence to workplace 
sexual harrassment is ex- 
pected in April. It is the first 
key action taken by an in- 
creasingly powerful cabinet 
committee on women's 
issues, which has also 
pressed for cross-department 
action on improving ehiM 
care. 

The violence strategy, 
which mirrors national cam- 
paigns in Canada and Austra- 
lia. comes as the Government 
adopts a formal undertaking 
to consider the impact on 
women of all policy-making. 

Experimental women -only 
juries from a cross-section of 
the population are also being 
set up to look at key policy 
areas affecting women. They 
will have powers to summon 
ministers to their 
deliberations. 

The feminising move, 
known as mainstreaming, is 
understood to have led to the 
decision that families can opt 
to have the new working fam- 
ilies tax credit, to be an- 
nounced in the Budget next 
month, paid directly to 
women. 

One source close to the de- 
velopment of the policy said; 
“The idea is to make sure 
every department thinks 
about women as a first 
thought, not as an after- 
thought.” 

The Violence Against 
Women strategy is expected 
to involve a range of White- 
hall departments, including 
the Home Office, the Lord 
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Tony Blair with women MPs last May. The idea is to make sure departments make women their first thought, not an afterthoughf photograph: marimargles 


Chancellor's Office, Health 
and the Department of Envi- 
ronment, Transport and the 
Regions. 

The cabinet sub-committee, 
on women will be the “main" 
focal point," sources say, but 
the strategy will be coordin- 
ated by the Women’s Unit, set 
up by the Government after | 
the election within the De- 
partment of Social Security. ! 

The agreement on main- 
streaming and a violence 
strategy is a success for 
Social Security Secretary 
Harriet Harman, chair of the 
cabinet sub-committee on 
women, who has been strug- 
gling to restore her political 
reputation after the set-backs 


she suffered over the lone - 1 
parent benefit controversy. 

The first project expected to 1 
be launched as part of the : 
strategy will be a national 
survey of women's refuges to 
establish whether provision' 
for victims of domestic vio- 
lence is adequate. 

There are also plans to ex- 
amine the way domestic vio- 
lence is dealt with by the 
criminal Justice system, in- 
cluding its treatment by the 
police, Crown Prosecution 
Service, prisons and courts. 
The strategy is designed to 
hi g hli g ht both failing s and 
goo d practice within the 
system. 

Other targets are likely to 


be women's safety in public 
spaces, Including Issues such 
as safety on public transport 
and street lighting, and work- 
place harassment 
Domestic violence cam- 
paigners last night applauded 
plans for a national drive to 
combat the problem. The Zero ' 
Tolerance Trust the Edin- 1 
burgh-based campaign group 
which raises awareness of do- 
mestic violence and has con- 
tributed to a consultation on 
the strategy, said: "We have 
pressed for this for a long 
time. A national strategy 
identifies the problem and 
signals real government com- 
mitment to tackle it" 

The 16-strong women's ju- 


ries are being used in order to 
ensure that ministers gain a 
feel for grassroots opinion on 
issues such as child care and . 
family-friendly working, 
avoiding concerns that some , 
existing channels represent a 
largely "middle class” voice. , 
A market research com- 
pany has already been 
recruited to draw together 
two 16 -strong pilot female ju- 
ries. The groups are expected 
to meet shortly, one in April 
and one bx May dealing with 
child care and family-friendly 
employment respectively, for 
three days of discussion. 
They will have the power to 
call witnesses, including min- 
isters, as they hammer out 


views, and will draw up 
reports for submission to 
government 

While Whitehall sources ad- 
mit mainstreaming is not yet 
central to all departments, the 
Treasury has been holding 
regular meetings with the 
Women’s Budget Group set 
up by the Fawcett Society, a 
campaigning women's group. 

Last night the society's 

Sheba Diplock said: “It feels 
as If we have gone bursting 
through the Treasury’s doors. 
They’ve really understood 
that they can't claim that it's 
a budget for women and chil- 
dren if they haven’t consid- 
ered what impact it will have 
on them." 


Dome dreams shattered as ravers gatecrash party 
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The Dreamscape exhibit, left, is unlikely to try to pass itself of as a rave but could infringe the dance promoters’ copyright 


♦tiing you should do when 
settingup an enterprise is to 
check the name with Com- 
panies House and check for 
trademark. Our lawyers tell 
ns that it is an infringement 
on our business.” 


The trademarks regis- 
I tered by Dreamscape in 
1 1994 cover “the organisa- 
tion of live events” and the 
use of the name for “cloth- 
ing for men and women”. 

It Is unlikely that the 


Britain 


¥ World News 


£758 million Millennium 
Dome in Greenwich could 
be accused of passing itself 
off as a rave in Somerset. 
But it is more likely to be in 
direct infringement of 
copyright The dome, ar- 


Analysis 


gues Mr Foster, is a live 
event as are Dreamscape’s 
raves. 

A spokesman for the New 
Millennium Experience 
company, the dome's orga- 
nisers, said that the names 
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issued at yesterday’s 
launch were working titles. 

“We're not intending the 
names we announced to be 
trademarks.” he said. “They 
are working titles. There’s 
no intention of passing off, 
but we will obviously be ex- 
amining any that are 
presented to ns." 

The dome’s organisers 
will now be worrying in 
case they foiled to check 
copyright and trademark 
for other titles used in 
Tuesday’s launch. Licensed 
To Skill, the work zone, 
could perhaps be accused of 
passing itself off as a Bond 
movie; Serious Play, the 
play zone. Is surely the 
name of a sitcom; The Body 
Zone may well interest the 
Body Shop’s lawyers. 

One zone that should be 
free from legal challenge is 
the lime To Talk! zone. It 
may sound suspiciously 
like a British Telecom ad- 
vertisement, but that’s not 
a problem: the zone is spon- 
sored by BT. 
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Poor to get 
child care 
cash boost 


Lucy Ward, Anne Parkins 
and Michael White 
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on personal circumstances. For your security all calls to, 
are recorded and randomly monitored. ’Source: Savings Market, 
Autumn 1997. Figures based on monthly savings of £250 gross over 
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HarperCoIlins editor resigns after alleged row over criticism 
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of rambling folk 



Simon Hoggart 

I TRY to avoid the country- 
side. Far too noisy. If ft Isn't 
the feed mills grinding up 
diseased sheep, it’s the endless 
bell -ringing practice and the 
roar of earth movers digging 
up another ancient hedgerow 
before the new regulations 
come Into force. 

Over in Five-Acre Field, 
dotted with hayricks wrapped 
in the traditional black plas- 
tic. Farmer Giles Is getting a 
spot of cash, letting the land 
out for motocross rallies and 
rock concerts. No wonder a 
quarter of a million country 
folk are descending on Lon- 
don this weekend; they wants 
spot of peace and quiet 
Still, the Right to Roam is 
one or our great national privi- 
leges. So is the right to wander 
through the Parliamentary 
Order Paper, following this 
byway here, that bridle path 
there, meandering along a old 

mnal hank. 

Which is exactly what Mr 
Tim Yeo was doing yesterday, 
when he was suddenly star- 
tled by an angry bull, leapt 
into a pool of liquid manure, 
and scrambled out on to a rdl 
of barbed wire where he 
remained firmly lodged, to the 
delight of jeering and uncar- 
ing colleagues. 

Yon have to feel sorry for 
Mr Yeo. Years ago, the Tory 
MP for Suffolk South exer- 
cised his personal right to | 
roam and fathered an illegiti- 
mate baby. Having resigned 
from office then, he has been 
restored to the front bench by 

William Hague. 

Yesterday he demanded an 
apology from Michael 
Meacher. the environment 
minister. Mr Yeo was beside 
himself with fury. His face 
was scarlet with rage. He 


made the average stag in the 
rutting season look like Dale 
W triton on Prozac. 

He began slowly. What Mr 
Meacher bad done was proof 
that power had gone to the 
heads ctf an ministers. They 
refused to answer questions, 
they refused to meet MPs. 

Then he put his bead down 
and charged fbr the barbed 
wire. “Our parliamentary tra- 
ditions have been centuries in 
the making. Men and women 
have given their lives fbr 
them! Now they have now 
been consigned to the gutter 
by this Government! 1 ' 

And what had Mr Meacher 
done? Had he abused the 
House like Oliver Cromwell? 
("In the name of God, go!”) 
Had he sent troops to arrest 
MPs, like Charles I. or bombed 
the place, like the IRA? Had he 
let rip a juicy one during 
prayers? 

None of these things. He had 
allowed a copy of his consulta- 
tive document on walkers’ 
rights to fall into the hands of 
the Ramblers' Association the 
day before it was available to 
MPs! 

As parliamentary solecisms 
go. this Sails somewhere be- 
tween forgetting to caff some- 
one "honourable” and not 
busring your round. It doesn’t 
much matter. Nevertheless 
Mr Meacher apologised, fully 
and openly. 

But nothing calmed Mr Yeo 
down. "It is not just an insult 
to the House, but to everyone 
who elected us!” he raved. 

Then came a sound which 
must have Inserted icicles into 
his heart It was fellow Tories 
taking Mr Meacher’s part 
"We have noted with approval 
the handsome apology he has 
made.” said Nicholas Soames. 
"The House must accept Ms 
total and unreserved apol- 
ogy,” said Nick Winterton. 

"We welcome it,” said Nicho- 
las Ly ell 

Down below, the enraged 
Mr Yeo looked at first bewil- 
dered. then confhsed and 
finally deeply puzzled. As his 
friends tramped off into the 
dusk, heading home for hot tea 
and crumpets, there he was, 
still hanging an the old barbed 
wire. 


Kamal Ahmed 
and Owan Bo w col t 
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Teasing out terror 
Tarantino-style 


Michael Billington 

You’ll Have Had Your Hole 

West Yorkshire Playhouse 

I RVINE Welsh's first origi- 
nal stage play is a disap- 
pointingly crude crime and 
punishment saga: one In 
which the moral argument 
does not so much arise logi- 
cally from the action as get 
slapped on to it like a sticky 
label. 

Welsh's sledgehammer 
technique Is evident from the 
outset The setting is a disused 
recording studio and we are 
Mt from the start by a wall of 
sound and the sight of a man. 
Dex, trussed up and sus- 
pended from a mobile pulley. 
He is clearly guilty of some 
unspecified crime to be 
avenged by his tormenting 
captors. 

On the one hand, there Is 
the manic, cat Tike and palpa- 
bly high Jinks who announces 
many times that he is going to 
sodomise his victim: on the 
other, there is the more level- 
headed Docksey who is simul- 
taneously going to assail Dex's 
girlfriend, Laney, hidden 
away in a nearby fiat. 

For half of the play’s 90-min- 
ute length. Welsh teases and 
plays with the audience: Jinks 
terrorises Dex with scissors, 


pliers, Engelbert Humper- 
dinck recordings and threats 
Of anal rape while Docksey 
keeps nipping out to start a 
slow seduction of the adjacent 
Laney. Eventually we get the 
point of the grisly experiment 
Dex and Docksey have been 
sent on a job by a Scottish 
gangland boss to punish a de- 
fa nit i n g debtor, and Docksey 
has been tainted by the 
former's murderous, psycho- 
pathic rage. So now it Is Dex’s 
turn to get his punishment 

Welsh seems less interested 
In causes than effects, plays 
voyeuristically with violence 
in the manner of Tarantino 
and reveals, under the brutal- 
ity and harshness, a deadly 

chauvinist sentimentality: 
one balks at the contemptuous 
ease with which Laney and 
Docksey, two oflife’s losers, 
suddenly discover true love In 
the midst of the latter’s venge- 
ful erotic games. 

In suggesting redemption is 
a possibility, Welsh shame- 
lessly manipulates character 
and shows the play to have a 
soft, mushy centre. If our at- 
tention is held, it Is not by any 
presumed moral dilemma, but 
by the hectic virtuosity of Ian 
Brown’s production, the inge- 
nuity oTRobin Don’s split- 
stage set and by the energy of 
Tam Dean Burn ’s perfor- 
mance as Jinks. 


T HE EDITOR- in -chief 
of publisher Harper- 
CoUfris has resigned 

following a dispute 
over a book being 
written by former Hong Kong 
governor Chris Patten which 
Is thought to be critical of the 
Chinese government. 

Stuart Proffitt, widely 
respected as one of the best 
literary editors in Britain, 
quit al leg ations that 

Rupert Murdoch, the owner 
of HarperCoIlins, tried to tone 
down the book. 

Mr Murdoch has extensive 
media Interests In China in- 
cluding his Far East satellite 
television station. Star TV. 

In 1994 Mr Murdoch’s com- . 
party decided to remove the 
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BBC from the Star service 
after its coverage of the after- 
math of the Tiananmen 
Square massacre brought 
criticism from the Commu- , 
nist government 

Mr Murdoch wants to ex- . 
pand his media interests in ; 
Che country which has one of I 
the fastest growing economies i 
in the world. 1 

An internal memorandum 
sent to HarperCoIlins staff in 
London yesterday afternoon 
confirmed that Mr Proffitt, 
who was editing Mr Patten’s 
book, had stopped working 
for the company with Imme- 
diate effect. 

He bad not been seen in the 
office for two weeks and staff 
were expecting an 
announcement 

"The memo did not give 
any explanation about why he 
had gone.” one HarperCoIlins 



Stuart Proffitt . ‘won't 
be straggling fbr work’ 

employee said. It was signed 
by the company’s managing 
director of the trade division, 
Adrian Bourne. 

HarperCoIlins has refused 


to comment on the dispute 
over Mr Patten’s work which 

has already been sold to pub- 
lishers in China. 

Mr Patten’s book, called 
East and West, is a prestige 
project for HarperCoIlins 
which is thought to have paid 
an advance of £150.000. It now 
looks as if the deal is close to 
collapse. 

"It’s a superb book and Stu- 
art Proffitt is a superb edi- 
tor,” said Michael Sissons. 
Mr Patten's agent 

At the weekend he said that 
the book was likely to be a big 
international hit and would 
“ruffle a few feathers". 

Mr Proffitt is one of the 
leading book editors in Lon- 
, don. He clinched the deal to 
publish Baroness Thatcher’s 
two-volume autobiography 
and he also edited the novels 
of Jeffrey Archer. 


■■He won't be struggling, to 
find offers for new work, a 
close friend said last night 
“What I find hard to imag- 
ine is that anyone could thing 
that they could pull the wool 
over either Chris Patten s 
eyes or Stuart’s. He is one of 
the finest editors around. 

Conservative friends of Mr 
Batten rallied around the for- 
mer Governor of Hong Kong 
who frequency clashed with 
the Chinese a u thorites over 
the handover of the former 
British colony- 
The Chinese government 
described him variously as a 
“perfidious whore” and “a 
drooling idiot" after he tried 
to bolster democratic institu- 
tions in. Hong Kong. i 

"First they tried to censor 
it (the bookj, then they said ft I 
was boring.” one well-placed j 
senior Tory confirmed. i 


Neither Mr Patten, who is 
believed to be at his Lomton 
home finishing off the book, 
or mt Proffitt could be ron- 
tacted last night Mr Proffitt 
is thought to be at his country 
home in Herefordshire. 

Mr Patten is half .way 
through his book which will 
detail his protracted negotia- 
tions with the Chinese gov- 
ernment as well as giving his 
views on the best way to ran 

advanced capitalist 

economies- . , . 

A BBC television deal nas 
already been signed. 

The loss of Mr Patten would 
be a blow to Harpertkillms, 
which has a reputation tor 
publishing weighty political 
books. John Major, the far- 
mer prime minister, has sold 
his memoirs to the company. 

Inside Story, 02, page 7 





Flaying the game. . . Researchers found that three-quarters of children had gambled on fruit machines 


Starling young 


□ Three quarters of 
children had gambled on 
fruit machines, 47 per cent 
had gambled on National 
Lottery scratchcards and 
40 per cent had gambled on 
the National Lottery draw. 

□ 7 per cent said they had 
been ill egally sold National 
Lottery draw tickets or 
scratchcards. 

□ Half of the scratchcard 
sales were illegaL 

□ There has been no 
reduction in illegal 
National Lottery sales 
(those sold to under-ISs) 
since the 1996 survey. 

□ 5 per cent of young 
people may have a problem 
with gambling. 

Of the young people identified 
os having a problem with 
gambling : 

□ Two-thirds had spent 
money on fruit machines in 
the past week. 

□ Half had spent money on 
non-Na tioiial Lottery 
scratchcards. 


□ A third had spent money 
~ on National Lottery 
photoqhaph: mike ootowATER scratchcards. 



Camelot challenged on child gamblers 


Lottery watchdog orders action 
to halt ticket sales to under- 1 6 s 


Kama] Ahmed 
IflecBa Correspondent 


T HE TROUBLED oper- 
ator of the National 
Lottery will face fresh 
criticism today when 
the director general of Oflot 
calls tor tough action on the 
problem of children playing 
illegally. 

John Stoker, the acting di- 
rector of Oflot following the 
resignation of Peter Davis, 
said that Camelot had failed 


to tackle the problem of 
under-age players despite 
knowing of concerns for 
many years. 

He will demand that Came- 
lot take firm action against 
retailers who sell to people 
under the age of 16 and put 
forward a new action plan on 
how to reduce the number of 
children playing the lottery. 

His strong attack comes in 
response to a report which 
reveals that a significant 
number or children are play- 
ing the lottery, and that It is , 


creating a “gambling habit" 
among the young. 

The study, by the Universi- 
ty of Plymouth and commis- 
sioned by Oflot, which regu- 
lates the lottery, found that 
nearly half of all children 
have gambled on lottery 
scratchcards and 40 per cent 
have gambled on the main , 
Wednesday and Saturday 
draws. i 

About TOO Of the 10,000 12-15 
year olds questioned for the I 
report said that they had been 
sold scratchcards or lottery 
tickets illegally. Nearly 550 
children from the 114 schools 
surveyed said that they had a 
serious problem with gam- 
bling, either on fruit ma- 


chines or the lottery. Some 
spent more than £10 a day on 
gambling and many admitted 
to stealing from their parents 
or shops to feed their habit. 

“I am concerned that 
under-age sales of National 
Lottery products do not ap- 
pear to have reduced since 
our last survey in 1996." Mr 
Stoker said. Camelot had 
made some efforts to tackle 
the problem, but much more 
was needed. 

The report will now be sent 
to the Home Office and Chris 
Smith, the Culture Secretary, 
who has government respon- 
sibility for the lottery. 

A government spokes- 
woman said that they would 


be studying the findings 
closely and were pleased that 
Oflot had reacted so swiftly 
and robustly. 

The research was under- 
taken by Dr Sue Fisher at the 
Centre for Research into the 
Social Impact of Gambling in 
Plymouth and a highly 
respected expert on gambling, I 
and the impact of the lottery. 

She said that young prob- 
lem gamblers became in- 
volved in stealing and truant- 
ing. “It seems that the 
National Lottery has tapped 
into the existing mature mar- 
ket tor fruit machine gam- 
bling among young people,” 
said Dr Fisher, who is also a 
Home Office adviser on gam- 


I bling. The report says many 
| parents did not seem to mind 
, their children playing the 
lottery. 

Camelot has been strug- 
gling to repair Its Image after 
one of its directors was found 
guilty of trying to bribe Rich- 
ard Branson, the head of the 
Virgin group of companies, to 
pull out of the race to run the 
lottery. 

A spokeswoman said the 
company had already put in 
place systems to catch 
retailers who sell to children 
but admitted that only 26 
retailers out of 33,000 have 
had their licences to sell tick- 
ets revoked because of under- 
age selling. 


Help for low income families in Budget as Blair is accused of U-turn on benefit cuts 


continued from page I 
childcare costs through the 
new Working Family Tax 
Credit, ensuring that it goes 
directly to the poorest work- 
ing fomilies. 

Instead of being paid 
through the pay packet often 
the tether's, it will be up to 
families to choose which 
parent gets the extra cash. 

Asked for more details by a j 
committee of MPs yesterday. ' 
Ms Harman would only say: | 
"That’s something, hopefully, | 


we will have to wait for in the 
Budget. But the Chancellor 
has said be wants to give 
more help through the tax 
system with the cost of child 
care for low-income working 
families. The present system . 
“doesn't work, doesn’t reach 
enough people,” she said. I 
Her new childcare tax 
credit scheme, due to start in 
April, will be backed up with 
the £300 million which the 
Government has already com- 
mitted to the Childcare Strat- 


egy- Together with the paren- 
tal contribution of 25 per cent, 
the tax credit is supposed to 
allow each family to fund a 
pre-school place for an under- 
five and an out-of-school place 
far an older child. Parents 
will be free to top up the 
credit by more than 25 per 
cent. Children under 15 will 
qualify for the money. 

Local authorities will coor- t 
dinate the drive tor affordable 
high-quality care. "Childcare i 
should not be a lottery; it , 


should not depend on whore 
you live," said a DSS official. 

Conservatives claimed that 
a Treasury flush with boom- 
ing tax revenues is already 
buying its way out of trouble. 
“Those 4? rebels will cost 
Brown millions, '' said one. 

Mr Hague told MPs: "We all 
know a U-tum when we see 
one. Isn't it the case that faced 
with backbench rebels and a 
grassroots revolt, at Labour 
Part}’ roadshows, where they 
have been throwing eggs at 


the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. your Government has 
begun to lose its nerve.” 

Mr Blair countered bv ac- 
cusing the Thatcher" and 
Major governments of spend- 
■ ing 18 years increasing both 
poverty and the welfare bill. 
But the Prime Minister 
knows his government weak- 
ened the political consensus 
for welfare reform with De- 
cember’s cl umsy cut 
It was designed to uphold 
changes inherited from the , 


Tories while finding the extra 
£300m for child care. But it 
backfired, largely at Harriet 
Harman's expense. 

Yesterday officials in 
Downing St and other key 
Whitehall departments ritu- 
ally denied any U-turn arising 
from yesterday's Guardian 
leak and said they could not 
discuss “budget matters." 
They stressed that Mr 
Brown's budget will help the 
poor, not least by seeking to 
tackle disincentives to work. 
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Mrs Rail ton-Bell Read this 
out tome. 

Lady Matheson: Where, dear? 
"Lorry driver loses licence?” 

Mrs Rallton-BeLh No. no. "Ex- 
officer bound over. Offence in 
cinema ... On Thursday last, 
twore the Bournemouth 
®apstrates. David Angus 
™Q«ck. Si giving his address as 


Mrs Railton-Beli: Go on. 

Udy Matheson: M . . . Morgan 

Crescent — pleaded guilty toa 
charge of insulting behaviour 
in a Bournemouth cinema . " 
Oh! Oh! "... on the 
complaint of a Mrs Osborn. 43— 
a L Srudiand Road.” He must 
have been drinking. 

Mrs Raiiton-BeUt He’s a 
teetotaller . . . 

Lad > Matheson: “Mrs Osborn, 
&vvng evidence, stated that 
PoQock, sitting next to her, 
persistently nudged her in the 
atm and later attempted to take 
other liberties... inspector 

Si'ins evidence, said 
that PoDock had been kept 
under observation by police 
officers... he had been 
observed to change his seat no 
Iks than five times, always 
choosing a seat next to a female 
P™, On leaving the cinema 
POUock was arrested. ‘You have 
[nade a terrible mistake. You 
nave the wrong man. I was only 
in the place half an hour. Iam a 
colonel in the Scots Guards.’ * 


nattigan and the curious case of the gay maior 

?®£?!®' Ster I ™tt£SS!j5 FbIS I "K ™- I Rattlgm’s intenlion was , _ ^ ' 


Dan Glaister 

on the secret 
script that 
shows Terence 
Rattigan had 
intended the 
protagonist of 
Separate Tables 
to be arrested 
for importuning 
men on the 
esplanade 


I T WAS hailed as one the 
great expositions of Brit- 
ish middle-class mores. 
Terence Rattigan’s 1954 
Play Separate Tables tells 
now a retired major, resident 
in a small seaside hotel is 
found guilty of molesting 
women in cinemas. His fellow 
residents are shocked, but in 
the end tolerance prevails- 
the major is allowed to stav 
on at the hotel y 

But the play as It has been 
performed since its premiere 

JfnJJSf M hat Rattl « an in- 
tended. Now a new produc- 
tion at the King's Head 
theatre in London has 
restored the the author’s orig- 
inal script. Far from shocking 
tne morals of the community 
for molesting women, the 
“ajor is arrested for impor- 
tuning men on the esplanade 


I at Bournemouth. The out- 
I come is the same; . tolerance 
prevails and the major is 
allowed to stay on. 

Colin Elwood, director of 
the production due to open at 
the end of next month, said- 
Absolutely everything that’s 
said about every other char- 
acter and the responses only 
make sense if the major is 
gay. I’m delighted that we’ve 
found this. It’s like a pre- 
miere of a play that was writ- 
ten 45 years ago. At last it 
sees the light of day. it* s be- 
come this distorted, stunted 
thing that is a West End vehi- 
cle for television stars. This 
helps in file rehabilitation of 
a playwright who wasn’t just 
a boulevardier. This is a play 
that is more dangerous and 
more controversial than Look 
Back In Anger." 


Nattigan ’a intention was 
revealed in a biography pub- 
lished in 1995. The world pre- 
miere of the play in its origi- 
nal version will give further 
ammunition to those who 
have campaigned for Rattj- 
gan’s work to be reassessed 
Rattigan’s brand of finely- 
crafted drama was supersed- 
ed by the arrival of the Angr y 
Young Men. led by JohnO^ 
borne. Rattigan died in No- 
vember 1977 in Bermuda, 
shunned by the British theat- 
rical establishment and em- 
bittered - by criticism of his 
work. 

The difference between the 
two versions is a simple one: 
a page of dialogue in Ratti- 
ean s original draft was 
“anged to alter the nature of 
the offence. The rest of the 
play remained the same. 



Rattigan was motivated by 
a number of factors to ehang a 
the play. One was the reac- 
tion such a storyline might 
provoke in his mother. Ratti- 
gan was concerned that his 
mother, who attended all his 
first nights, would be shocked 
and would realise that be was 
a homosexual 
But he was also concerned 
about the wider political impli- 
cations of such a themp Writ- 
mg after file play's premiere, 
“ said: “It is literally true that 
when I began the play ... I had 
al ready reached the- point 
where the major's offence was 
to be revealed before I realised 
mat if I were to get the play 
done m the West End at all I 
would have to find a way 
around the Lord Chancellor’s 
present objection to any men- 
tion ttf this particular subject” 


At the time, male homosex- 
uality, even among consent- 
ing adults, was iHegaL Any 
representation of it was pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chancel- 
lor. the government officer 
charged with protecting pub- 
lic morals. In the event the 
Lord Chancellor was so im- 
pressed by the version subse- 
quently produced that be 
praised It as "a little 
masterpiece". 

Rattigan tried to have the 
original version of the play 
! performed on Broadway, after 
the British premiere, but the 
American producers were not 
Men. American audiences, 
they told Rattigan, had just 
seen View From The Bridge 
and were now bored with gay 
scenes. In any case, Ratti- 
gan’s mother was to accom- 
pany him to New York to the 


premiere. The British ver- 
simi of the play was produced. 

Rattigan never pressed for 
the original version to be per- 
formed, and its existence onlv 
came to light after his papers 
were sold to the British Li- 
brary. Geoffrey Wansell. 
whose biography of Terence 
Rattigan was shortlisted for 
the 1995 Whitbread Prize 
rame across a letter from the 
New York producers suggest- 
ing the existence of another 
version of the play. 

Rqtdgan contented himsel f 
with the thought that his au- 
diences understood that the 
Way was really about the gay, 
experience. 

■I bad in feet appealed over 
the head of the Lord Cham- 
berlain to the sensibilities 
and particular awareness of I 
an English audience.” Ratti- 1 


■ gan wrote to the American 
producer. *T was in feet say- 
ing to them. "Look, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the Lord Cham- 
berlain has forced me into an 
evasion, but you and 1 will 

foil him ’ *■ 

•He was deluded." said Wan- 
sell yesterday. “Had he pre- 
sented the play in the form be 
wanted to be would have been 
much less likely to be dis- 
mis sed as an old-fashioned, 
middle-class playwright" 
^Thejremiere Is a coup for 
the Xing's Head which was 
recently saved from closure 
But its future is still in peril 
London Borough^firants. 

eives the theatre 
£35.000 per year, has threat- 
ened to withdraw its funding. 
One of the reasons is that its 
gay and lesbian vrork-“is-not 
regarded as in the vanguard". 


BT calls now start from 




Eric Portman making up as Major Pollock at the St James’ Theatre in 1954 
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Pope rounds on New Age threat w,tn B ^ s new Country Ca,,in9 Plans save up to 43% on internati °" ai 
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John Hooper bi Rome 
aidM adririneBuntinfl 

r H^OPE John Paul U Is pre- 
K^Fparing an onslaught on 
■ ^ New Age beliefs; in time 

for the millennium. 

He is expected to set out his 
thinking in an encyclical — a 
letter sent to all Roman Cath- 
olic bishops — the most au- 
thoritative way in which he 
nan mak e known his ideas. 

A systematic critique is to 
be made ready for publication 
later this year, say reports in 
Rome. Experts have produced 
working papers on individual 
topics, the conclusions of 


which will be considered for 
inclusion in the Pope's work. 

His attack on the values of 
the Age of Aquarius is ex- 
pected to be set in the context 
of an offensive against mod- 
ern philosophical trends. His 
main objection is understood 
to be the concept of "system- 
atic doubt", on the grounds 
that it predudes a belief in 
God rooted in certainty. 

The pope sees systematic 
doubt as the key to a system of 
beliefs which puts man, not 
God, at the centre of the uni- 
verse. He is thought to regard 
the New Age movement, with 
its emphasis on self-realisation. 

as a product of such thinking . 


"The Pope would oppose 
anything which suggests that 
salvation can come from our 
own works rather than 
through Jesus Christ," said 
Father David Evans, secre- 
tary to the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference on Faith and Cul- 
ture In England. 

If, as reports from Rome 
suggest, a rare encyclical is 
Issued, it wfl] be a measure of 
the alarm New Age thinking 
provokes at the highest levels 
in the church. 

Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger, 
the most influential theolo- 
gian In the Vatican, has dis- 
missed Buddhism, a major in- 
fluence on the New Age 


I movement as "spiritual auto- 
I eroticism". He datmc that it 
is now Buddhism, rather than 
Marxism, that poses the true 1 
challenge to the church. 

Ft Evans argues that the 
Church cannot afford only to 
ooudemn. “The Church also 

needs to listen to what the New 
Age has to say. Its rich under- 
standing of humanity stresses 
the importance of the emo- 
tional life and desires which 
young people find helpftiL” 

The New Age movement is 
an amorphous collection of 
spiritual ideas ranging from 
wicca, shamanism and neo- 
paganism to the' human poten- 
tial movement and astrology. 
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Late in the evening of May 9, 1996, 33 people left the 
South Col of Everest hoping to reach the summit 
Most of them were still far from camp when bad 
weather sweptacross the mountain. 

Everest, the movie 


5 nominated numbers. 5 Country Calling Plans from 30 


countries including Canada, Greece, Hong Kong, 


Israel, Italy, Pakistan, Saadi Arabia, Spain and Turkey can be chosen. 
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Films 
bring 

tourist 
boom 
for 

stately 
homes 
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lbs Brown, Atoned at 
Osborns House, and 
(far right) Helena 
Bonham Carter In Hamlet, 
filmed at Dover Castta 


Maev Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 

E nglish Heritage is 
enjoying a tourist 
boom at its historic 
properties, and yesterday 
the chairman. Sir Jocelyn 
Stevens, gave the credit to 
the revival of the British 
film industry. 
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stately homes osed as Loca- 
tions in cinema and televi- 
sion films have seen visitor 
numbers soar. 

The most spectacular suc- 
cess is Osborne House, on 
the Isle of Wight, where 
numbers had been fallin g 
over several years. Visitor 
numbers jumped by 25 per 
cent, making it the most 
popular historic property. 


Oscar-nominated Mrs 
Brown. 

The conservation quango, 
which manages more than 
400 historic properties, 
earned almost £ 100,000 di- 
rectly In location fees last 
year — charges range from 
£200 to £500 a day for exte- 
rior shots, and up to £3,000 
a day for interiors — but 
far more in increased visi- 


a record £18 million. 

Dame Judi Dench has 
been nominated for an 
Oscar for her role as Queen 
Victoria. Much of the film 
was shot at Osborne, the 
house Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert built as a pri- 
vate borne. 

Visitor numbers shot up 

Immediately the film was 
released last year. By the 


Out now 

□ Mrs Brown, starring Judi 
Dench and Billy Connolly; 
filmed at Osborne House 

Coming shortly 

□ Basil, Gothic shocker 
starring Christian Slater and 
Derek Jacobi; Marble Hill 
House, Twickenham 

□ Elizabeth I, romantic bio- 
pic starring Cate Blanchett 
and Geoffrey Rush; Wark- 
worth and Aydon castles, 
Northumberland 

□ Eugene Onegin, starring 
Ralph Fiennes: Northington 
Grange, Hampshire 

Back catalogue 

□ 101 Dalmatians, starring 
Glenn Close: Kenwood 
House, north London 

□ Hamlet, starring Mel Gib- 
son and Glenn Close: Dover 
Castle 

□ Robin Hood, Prinoe of 
Thieves, starring Kevin 
Costner Old Wardour Cas- 
tle, Wiltshire 


had 250,000 visitors, 50,000 
of .them in the 10 weeks 
after the film was released. 
Revenue at Osborne, from 
. admissions and sales, was 
£1.1 million, a 20 per cent 
! increase on 1996. 

The effect continues, 
boosted by the Oscar nomi- 
nation. The house has Just 
reopened for file season, 1 
and visitor figures are 300 | 
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So many visitors want to 
know which properties are 
really famous that a special 
camera symbol is being 
added to the guide for this 
year, to Indicate properties 
used as film and TV 
locations. 

This will help plot a pil- 
grimage around the Ken- 
wood House Lawns in 
Hampstead, north London, 


frolicked; Rycote ChapeL 
Oxfordshire, where Jane 
Eyre’s bigamous marriage 
was abandoned in the lw l 
version of the novel; and 
Tilbury Fort in Essex, 
where Sean Bean swash- 
buckled In Sharpe s 
Regiment 

Visitor numbers at 
Ten giish Heritage's 409 his- 
toric properties were up by 
ll per cent last year, to 


more than 11 million. Al- 
though they have not yet 
found a way of char gi n g 
visitors to downto wn S het- 
field, the city is overrun by 
Full Monty fans. Sir Joce- 
lyn hopes they will admire 
more than the 600 listed 
buildings and note that 
English Heritage has put 
millions into regenerating 
the city's industrial centre 
since 1987. 



Call for City 
to help fund 
university 
expansion 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


L ORD Dearing warned 
Tony Blair yesterday 
that he would fen in 
his plans to improve 
and enlarge the universities 
unless the Treasury tapped 
new sources of finance in the 
City to solve a crisis of 

"Ministers held the posi- 
tion last summer by finding 
£165 million for higher educa- 
tion, but unless there Is a fiir- 
ther larger sum of money this 
summer, the universities will 
be expressing themselves 
fiercely," he said as the Gov- 
ernment published its res- 
ponse to his inquiry. 

Lord Dearing avoided criti- 
cising the Government In 
July when it rejected his pro- 
posed reform, of student bind- 
ing. He wanted to char ge a 
Oat rate £ 1,000 tuition fee, but 
retain the £1,755 maintenance 
grant, to avoid discouraging 
poorer students. Ministers de- 
cided to scrap the grant but 
means test the fee. 

Yesterday he broke his 
silence when David Blunketh 
the Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, said he could 
not respond to the Dearing 
report’s demand for extra 
fimding until after White- 
hall's comprehensive spend- 
ing review was completed 



Lord Dearing . . . warning 
of research underfunding 

this year. “We said the money 
[raised by fees] should go to 
higher education. They said it 
should go to further and 
higher education. But if that’s 
so, let’s see it on the table," he 
said. 

The Dearing report pro- 
posed a compact between stu- 
dents and file Government 
They would repay more of the 
cost of a university education 
after they graduated, and the 
Government would improve 
quality and expand student 
numbers to create a world 
class higher education 
system. 

Ministers were already leg- 
islating to introduce the fees. 
"I would have been happier if 
they had made an unambigu- 


ous statement of money at 
this stage/' he said. 

The necessary resources 
could not be found quickly 
pnnng h unless the Govern- 
ment committed itself to “sell- 
ing” student debt on a regular 
basis to the financial 
institutions. 

Students would borrow 
from the Government, repay- 
ing the money over 20 years 
or more after graduation. 

‘The extra money can only 
come if the Government sells 
its loan book to the City," 
Lord Dearing said. 

His committee recom- 
mended an increase in fund- 
ing for higher education of 
£350 milli on In 1998/99. £565 
million In 1999/2000 and 
£1,925 million by 2015/16. It 
also warned of a backlog of 
underfunding on laboratories 
and scientific equipment 
worth hundreds of millions of 
pounds. 

“After the US, we still rank 
top In research . . . But we 
have not been replacing 
equipment or modernising 
research infrastructure ... 
Companies are telling me, 
“unless you modernise, we 
will place our research con- 
tracts abroad’." . . 

Lord Dearing welcomed' a 
commitment by Mr Blunkett 
to improve the quality of uni- 
versity teaching. An institute 
for learning and teaching in 
higher education will coordi- 
nate better training of 
lecturers. 

A spokesman for Mr Bhm- 
kett would not comment on 
Lord Dealing's plan to sell 
student debt It was not realis- 
tic for any department to an- 
nounce long-term spending 
plans before the comprehen- 
sive review. The introduction 
of tuition fees would produce 
substantial savings and these 
would be ploughed back Into 
further and higher education. 

The Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals 
said universities were ready 
to deliver the Government’s 
targets for expansion and im- 
proved access if they got ap- 
propriate funding. 
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‘Strongest 
woman’ 
dies at 23 


Luke Harding 


F ORESENIC tests were 
being carried out last 
night to solve the mys- 
tery of why Britain's 
strongest woman was found 
dead in bed at the age of 23. 

The body of Jo Amies- Win- 
ter was discovered by her 
husband early on Monday at 
a house in Newbury, Berk- 
shire. where the couple were 
staying with friends. 

Police yesterday said a post 
mortem carried out on Tues- 
day was inconclusive. Her 
death was not being treated 
as suspicious. 

Mrs Amies-Winter, who 
was a triathlete before taking 
up body budding, was staying 
with another body builder. 
Graham Black, when she 
died. 

Yesterday Mark Parsons, a 
friend of the dead woman and 
a fellow competitor, said: “1 
was at her independent test 
for steroids last year, and she 
tested negative. 

"She seemed fine. I spoke to 
her husband after the news 
and he said she just went to 
bed and did not wake up." 
Mrs Amies-Winter had suf- 
fered from a congenital heart 
defect he added. 

Mrs Amies-Winter, from 
Hereford, was a member of 
the British junior squad in 
both European and world 
championships, before giving 
up athletics. A. keen rugby 
Player, she took part in 
“strongest woman” competi- 
tions across the country and 


was recently judged the 
world’s second strongest 
woman. At a competition last 
year she threw a 25 kilo tyre 
further than any of the men. 

A friend said yesterday she 
was preparing for a exhibi- 
tion or demonstration when 
she died. “Bodybuilders tend 
to starve themselves and 
drink nothing in advance.” 

She said Mrs Amies- Win- 
ter’s physique changed when 
she took up bodybuilding. 

“When she was competing 
in the triathalon she was 
quite a petite-looking girL She 
went away to college and 
when she came back she had 
got very big. Judging by her 
size there would have to be 
some enhancement drugs.” 

A spokesman for the West 
Berkshire coroner's office 
said Inquiries were still con- 
tinuing and no decision had 
been made about an inquest. 



Jo Amies- Winter . . . found, 
dead in bed by husband 


Blunkett’s announces learning 
revolution for adults 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government win 
try to kickstart a 
learning revolution 
by providing each of a 
million adults with a £150 
credit to buy a training 
course and whet their appe- 
tite for getting back into edu- 
cation. David Blunkett the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, said yesterday. 

People would qualify for an 
“individual learning account” 
if they were willing to top up 
the £150 with at least £25 from 
their own pockets. That would 
be enough to buy a year of 
weekly evening classes to get 
an A level in accountancy or a 
five-week intensive legal sec- 
retarial course. 

The Government would 
fond the Initial scheme by di- 
verting £150 million lying idle 
in the reserves of training and 
enterprise councils. If the ac- 
counts worked, they would de- 
velop into an ambitious sav- 
ings and borrowing 
mechanism, letting people in- 
vest in education when and 
where it suited them. 

Participants would get a 
smart card to record their pro- 
gress and the amount held in 
their account Their personal 
contributions could get tax 
breaks and be topped up with 
subsidies from employers. 

He would issue a prospectus 
later this year with details of 


who might be eligible. They 
are likely to include parents 
wanting to return to work 
after caring for children and 
people seeking their first A 
level. 

The learning accounts were 
the centrepiece of the Govern- 
ment's much-delayed consul- 
tation paper on lifelong learn- 
ing. It was demoted from 
white paper status earlier this 
month. Ministers said the 
change was insignificant, 
reflecting the lack of any firm 
legislative proposals. But 
there was speculation that the 
Treasury withheld funding for 
a policy that Downing Street : 
found flimsy. 

Mr Blunkett said people 
leaving school might have to 
change careers up to 10 times 
In a working life. “We now 
stand as a nation on the brink 
of a new learning age. Jobs are 
changing and with them the 
skills needed for the world of 
tomorrow . . . Learning is the 
i key to economic prosperity.” 

Although most local college 
courses were subsidised by 
the Government, costs could 
be a deterrent A £175 learning 
account could fund a package 
of courses, including an intro- 
duction to word processing, a 
three day initiation to the In- 
ternet and an eight week 
course on accounting, for 
people wanting to start a small 
business. 

Employers should not be 
forced to contribute to individ- 
ual learning accounts since 


m. 






David Blunkett: letting people investing in education 


they already paid £10.5 billion 
towards training their em- 
ployees. “Their task is to train 


encourage individuals back 
into learning." 

Other proposals jo the 


people for their jobs. Our job paper included a new Uni ver- 
ts to encourage them to do sity for Industry using infor- 


mal . . . and to use the 
resources of the state to help 


martnn technology to make 
courses available to people 


studying at home or work and 
in local libraries. “Old style 
manufacturing industry has 
been broken down into small 
and medium sized enterprises, 
so if you are going to teach 
people . . . you have to provide 
it where they want it and 
when they want it” 

The Government has set up 
a Learning Direct freephone 
helpline on 0800 loo 900. The 
programme to help adults gel 
basic literacy and numeracy 
skills is being doubled, with 
an extra £5 million of govern- 
ment flmding this year. 

John Edmonds, general sec- 
retary of the GMB, said the 
lifelong learning policy had 
lost momentum. 

“It is an open secret that the 
Government win not allocate 
extra money to this policy. Mr 
Blunkett has done his best but 
he has been turned over by 
the Treasury. Unfortunately 

there is a gigantic hole in the 
Government’s policy ... the 
i Government is continuing 
with the foiled policy of rely- 
ing on the goodwill of compa- 
nies. All the evidence suggests 
that old-fashioned appeals to 
employers to introduce decent 
training policies just do not 
work." 

But Bill Morris, genera] sec- 
retary of the Transport and 
General Workers' Union, said 
the announcement would help 
raise training standards. 

The Learning Age: a renaissance 
fora new Britain, DfSE, £9.40. 


Blair’s celebrity 
love-ins are 
vulgar, says 
Blur singer 

D AMON Albarn. lead 
singer of the pop group 
Blur, yesterday described 
Labour's attempts to court 
musicians and artists as 
vulgar and disgusting, 
writes Vivefi Chaudhary. 

Albarn (above) — who 
was speaking at the House 
of Commons as part of a 
protest against government 
plans to abolish student 
grants and tuition fees — 
also claimed that by doing 
this. Labour was taking 
away a fundamental right 
of being young. 

The Britpop singer said: 
of the Prime Minister’s in- 
vitations celebrity parties 
at Downing Street and 
those who attended them: 
“I think that the sort of dis- 
play when Labour won the 
election and everyone turn- 
ing up at Number 10 was 
pretty disgusting. It was 
vulgar. I am not surprised 
that most people want to 
stay well clear of Labour 
and any of Its Ideas." 

“They make such an 
issue of being a young gov- 
ernment and yet they are 
taking a fundamental right 
of being you op and being 
allowed to be young away.” 
Mr Albarn said that he 
had got involved in the pro- 
test because he felt so 
strongly about the issue. 

“I get sick to death with 
the way Labour treated mu- 
sicians and artisits coming 
up to the election and I 
really, really wouldn’t have 
got involved with anything 
to do with politics.” 


Virtual soccer action for all with 
live matches on the Internet 


Tim Radford 
Science E ditor 

C OMPUTER scientists 
have found a new way for 
53? ke «P an eye on the 
ball. They hope to use micro- 
wave and video technologies 
to P ut .. virtual football 
matches live on the Internet 
"There will be a downside 
The players will “wear” team 
not look 
l Payers. Viewers 
will be able to follow the posi- 
tion on the field but might 
“£* “» teUtale gestures 
like the odd two fingers in the 
direction. But 
Orad Hi Tec Systems of Israel 
£°Pf have the European 
Football Championships on 

CO £J puter sheens by 2000 
c new system Is called 
® ccor ‘Jing to New 
Scientist today, it relies on a 
transponder about the size of 

Sewn toto the 
shirt of each player, the refer- 
ee and one inside the ball 
The transponder will pick un 
radiation from £ 
transmitter near the mtch 
and transmit the signal to two 


HEALTH HISUMHCP 


receivers, from which a com- 
puter will be able to calculate 
“e player's position. Each 
Player (and the ball) will have 
a unique tag, so the computer 
tv uj be able to plot every posi- 
tion on file field simulta- 
neously. it will then make a 
three-dimensional model of 
the state of play for the fen at 
the keyboard. 

So far Sportrack has only 
Just passed its first “feasibil- 
ity’' test 

Although it will allow com- 
puter buffs to stage action 
replays from different angles, 
it is not clear if fans will actu- 
ally want to watch players 
with even less personality 
than Peter Beardsley. 

There will certainly be a 
problem about broadcasting 
rights and there could be wor- 
ries about blasting expensive 
signings with 90 minutes of 
microwave at every match — 
although the Israeli engineers 
claim that the output is tiny 
compared with cellphones. 

And soccer’s big chiefs 
tnight also need some con- 
vrnctng, especially about a 
ball with a transponder in- 
side. 


Could Prime Health glue you 
better cover at less cost 
than your current policy? 




Prime Health 
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Pay Jess for quality 
.health insurance. 
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Postal workers 
hurt in Belfast 
letter-bomb blast 


John Muffin 
Ireland C or re apon dent 

F OUR postal workers 
were injured in North- 
ern Ireland yesterday 
after a letter bomb ex- 
ploded at the Belfast sorting 
office. It was the latest In a 
series of devices sent through 
the post. 

The workers, two men and 
two women, were the first to 
be hurt in the current cam- 
paign, thought to be carried 
out by loyalists. Police said 
that the bombs, packed into 
video cassettes, were crude 
but still capable of causing 
serious injury. 

None of the workers was 
thought to be badly hurt. The 
man who handled the device 
was the most seriously in- 
jured. He was taken to hospi- 
tal on a stretcher, suffering 
from facial, arm and abdomi- 
nal injuries. One witness 
said: “There was blood 
everywhere.” 

Five devices are thought to 
have passed through the Bel- 
fast sorting office in the last 
week alone. One exploded 
after it was delivered to a 
Catholic family in the Ar- 
doyne. north Belfast, last 
week. Another failed to go off 
when it was delivered to a 
Catholic man in Toome- 
bridge, Co. Antrim. Others 
were intercepted. 


Unionist politicians were 
targeted in a letter-bomb cam- 
paign last year. Devices were 
“"I to the Ulster Unionist! 
David -Trimble and Jeffrey 
Donaldson, and to Robert 
Mc^rtney, the UK Unionist 
MP for North Down. At least 
one constituency office 
worker was hurt, it is thought 
hardline loyalists were 
responsible. 

Officials from the Co annun- 
ciations Workers' Union 
claimed yesterday that the 
Royal Man management was 
failing to protect its members 
They said the Mail had 
refused to evacuate the bund- 
ing immediately after yester- 
day's explosion. The cwu or- 
dered the 1.800 workers to 
leave until bomb disposal ex- 
perts signalled the all-clear 
Union leaders said that 
there had been at least five 
bomb scares at the sorting 
office in the past week. One 
claimed that managers had 
carried suspect packages out 
of the building to allow work 
to continue. “Ifs madness " 
said Peter Hamill. area 
representative. 

The Royal Man was unable 
to say to whom the package 
was addressed. But It ex- 
ploded on the fifth floor of the 
building at the National 
Return Letter Centre, where 
packages are brought from all 
over the UK if they are unde- 
livered. It Is thought the most 


seriously hurt man had 
opened the package to find a 
return address. 

John Morgan, a unin n offi- 
cial. said: “We are ail shocked 
and disgusted by this. Postal 
workers are in the front line, 
and have been for 30 years. To 
the morons who are doing 
“Us, I say: 'Please stop. All 
you are doing is hurting inno- 
cent people'.” 

The scare came as Adam In- 
gram, the Northern Ireland 
Security Minister, paid trib- 
ute to police in the Irish 
Republic who on Tuesday dis- 
covered a 2301b bomb ‘near 
Redhills, Co. Cavan, ten miles 
from Enniskillen in Co. Fer- 
managh. Northern Ireland. 

Irish police believe that it 
was prepared by members of 
the Continuity IRA. the splin- 
ter group responsible for a 
senes of car bomb attacks on 
Protestant towns in Northern 
Ireland. Security services in 
Northern Ireland suspect IRA 
members are working with 
CIRA. It was packed into a 
plastic barrel and hidden in a 
ditch. 

Bertie Ahern, the Irish 
prime minister, will meet 
Tony Blair at Downing Street 
today. He is likely to suggest 
to Mr Blair that he should 
meet Sinn Fein, currently 
suspended from the multi- 
party talks, which is demand- 
ing a summit with the Prime 
Minister before returning. 


Tiger attacks circus man 


John Archer and the i^ous AcJ' 

development”. Even the cert, i 


Chipperfield family employee 
loses arm feeding big cats 

Lucy Patton 


_ ’'*'**“ «■ icuxici, Tonv 
push him too far, ordering 
him to clean up his life 9 

Was Hayley Jordan's 
refusal to marry him part of 
the equation? 

But to find out, the loyal 
band of listeners will have to 
stay tuned. 

Fans knew they were in for 
something special. Since 
Tuesday afternoon the BBC 
had been heavily trailing the 
"most remarkable story 


development”. Even the seri- 
ous tones of yesterday's 
Today programme were inter- 
rupted for a plug. 

The actual reasons for 
John s demise are rather 
more prosaic than the tangled 
love life and whacky eco- 
nomic schemes which had 
dogged his all too short 
Ambridge existence. 

John is played by Sam Bar- 
nscale. The actor has decided 
that his good looks are wasted 
on radio, and might be put to 
better use on the television. 
“After 10 wonderful years , 
with Britain’s longest run- 1 


Qing soap the time is right for 
a chang e of direction,” he 
said. 

More worry ingly, recent 
listening figures have shown 
a decline, and a good death 
always does wonders for the 
ratings. 

The December monthly 
report from Rajar, the com- 
pany which collates listening 
figures for the industry, 
showed a downward trend for 
the Archers in its afternoon, 
evening and Sunday omnibus 
slots. 

Compared with December 
1996 the Archers has lost 


400.000 listeners for its omni- 
bus edition, falling to around 

2J2 mill in n 

Production staff at the 
Archers say that the figures 
are a blip and that longer 
term figures show that the 
overall number of people lis- 
tening to the various editions 
ts on the increase, from about 
3.4 million a week in 1996 to 
3.7 minion in 1997. 

Vanessa Whitburn, the edi- 
tor of the Archers, said that a 
good death on the programme 
was nothing new. 

•*It has always been a 
rather gentle everyday story 


Special prison unit opens 
to house violent inmates 


which has sudden dramatic 
occurrences. Farming Is a 
veiy dangerous occupation.” 
What actually happened is 
son unclear. Tony found his 
son under the overturned 
tractor after wondering why 
he had been delayed getting 
ready for a night out with his 
brother. Tommy. 

It appears that a lapse in 
concentration meant that 
John did not see the ditch be- 
fore the tractor tumbled in. 

Police were refusing to 
comment last ni ght 

t»*J8r comment, page 9 


A LION tamer employed 
by the Chipperfield Cir- 
cus family was last 
night recovering in hospital 
after his arm was bitten off 
and swallowed by a tiger. 

The 32-year-old man, who 
has not been named, was 
i helped to safety by police and 
paramedics after the tiger 
sunk its teeth into his arm, 
severing it just below the 
elbow. 

The accident happened in- 
side a compound at the cir- 
cus’s winter quarters at Chip- 
ping Norton. Oxfordshire. 
Emergency services stabi- 
nsed the man at the scene be- 
fore he was airlifted to the 


John . Raddiffe hospital In 
Oxford- His condition was not 
known last night 
A spokesman for Oxford- 
shire ambulance trust said: “I 
ran confirm that we have a 
victim whose arm has been 
bitten off by a tiger, just be- 
low the elbow. We understand 
that it has been swallowed bv 
the tiger.” 

It was revealed later that 
the man had been feeding the 
tiger from outside the cage 
when it lunged for his arm 
and chewed it off: 

Staff at the quarters usually 
use a long stick to put food 
into the cages, but it was be- 
lieved that the victim had put 
his arm into the cage. 

A spokesman for Thames 
Valley police said: "He suf- 


BXtenaive injuries to his 
left hand and lower arm The 
tiger was in its cage when the 
incident happened.” 

Some of the animate a t the 
Chipperfield site are circus 
a nima ls in winter quarters. 


** — »*■* 4UO! LCia t 

while others there are used 
for television, film and adver- 
tising work. 

The Chipperfield family, 
one of the oldest circus fam- 
ilies in Britain, has already 
suffered a tragedy thig year 
Last month Richard Chip- 
perfield, a 24-year-old trainer, 
was mauled by a tiger during 
a photo shoot in Florida. He 
had his head in the tiger’s 
mouth when it slammed its 
Jaws shut 

He lost part of his brain in 
the accident and doctors have 
saui he wffi probabjy b B para- 
lysed if he recovers 
consciousness. 

His brother Graham, aged 
28, later shot the Bengal tiger. 



Alan Trawls 
Home Affairs Editor 

UNIT to house the 
hard core of Britain's 
i most disruptive and 
kdangerous prisoners 
was unveiled by the Prison 
Service yesterday. 

The “close supervision cen- 
tre" at Woodhill jail at Milton 
Keynes in Rn cklnghjmiahir w 
is designed to end the so- 
called “merry-go-round" 
whereby inmates who are 
very difficult to control are 
kept In perpetual solitary con- 
finement by being shunted 
from one jail to another every 
28 days or so. 

The unit is being combined 
with two other special units 
at Hull and Durham prisons 
to provide 53 places for Brit- 
ain's most violent inmates, in- 
cluding the hostage taker 
Charles Bronson. 

The service says that they 
are the prisoners that the doc- 
tors at Ashworth, Rampton 
and Broadmoor high security 
psychiatric hospitals deem as 
im treatable, since — in the 
final analysis — the root of 
their problems Is more crimi- 
nal than mental 
Sarah Selvey, one of two 
psychologists at the unit, 
said: “You have to be wary 
because some of them have 
ifliren people hostage and they 
do have a potential for vio- 



Prison psychologist Sarah Selvey photograph: scan dempsey 


lence. But, because of that 
you have to look at what trig- 
gered that at the context 
“We are aware of looking 
for early warning signs and 
agitation, signs of aggression. 
I don’t feel any more at risk 
with them than with a normal 
prisoner or meeting a 
stranger in a pub.” 

Four of these most difficult 
inmates arrived at the new 
unit this month, including 
Bronson, who has committed 
more crimes inside than the 
armed robberies that put him 
away. 

Branson is responsible for 
10 incidents of taking hos- 
more than 20 assaults 


on prison officers, and twice 
leading rooftop protests. Also 
in the unit is Michael Sams, 
who was given four life sen- 
tences for murder and three 
years ago attempted to 
strangle a probation offi ce r 
The other two inmates are 
Fred Low, who stabbed to 
death two fellow inmates in 
separate incidents, and Tony 
McCuIlagh, who received a 
second life sentence after he 
killed a cellmate. 

Four more will be selected 
later this week, and selection 
will continue until the unit is 
full Inmates with a history of 
sustained subversive activity 
and who cause serious dam- 


age to prisons will be in- 
cluded. The director general 
of the Prison Service. Richard 
Tilt, did not accept that Wood- 
hill would be a British Alca- 
traz: “This should be a real 
step forward in deaing with 
disruptive inmates 

"The emphasis of the cen- 
tres will be therapeutic rather 
than punitive. The most diffi- 
cult inmates will have an op- 
portunity to come to terms 
with their behaviour. We do 
not write anybody off: We are 
not cla i min g we will succeed 
with everyone, but I think we 
will make the whole prison 
system safer." 

The unit will make a 
ground-breaking attempt at 
group therapy. It win have 
tmee types of regime, and 
where prisoners go will de- 
pend on their behaviour. 

The harshest re gim e is a 
“last resort” under which the 
inmate is locked for 23 hours 
a day in a basic cell with a 
mattress on a raised concrete 
plinth, sink, toiler, small mir- 
ror, and cardboard furniture, 
and is allowed no contact 
with other prisoners. 

The second level (where en- 
trants begin) allows a bed and 
limited association with other 
prisoners. 

The third or "intervention 
level” gives improved living 
conditions, more association, 
counselling, structured pro- 
grammes, and group therapy. 


Titanic to be £1 9,500 peep-show 


JotmEzard 


F OR a somewhat titanic 
price, the ultimate pack- 
age tour peep-show win 
e launched today — a two- 

ifle, £19,500-per-bead voyage 

> the bottom of the sea to 
Lew the wreck of the liner 
itanic. . _ 

“Yes, it's a fair amount of 
nney but it’s only the price 
‘ a decent car or a quality 
srth on a cruise," Kevin 
bbey, managing director of 
ikers Dolphin Travel, the 
oup offering the trip, said 
sterday. . 

Mrllvina Dean, aged 86, now 


Britain's only living Titanic 
survivor, said: “They must be 
mad. Everyone's trying to 
cash in. It's bound to be rob- 
bemeckers who go. Nobody 
with a serious historical in- 
terest could afford it" 

A group subsidiary, Bristol- 
based Wild wings, will take 
about ZOO tourists down to cir- 
cle file wreck in August and 
September. Some 300 miles off 
the Newfoundland coast the 
tourists will descend in two of 
the pressurised Finnish-built 
submarines used tor location 
shots in the Hollywood film. 

The trips, due to be an- 
nounced at a travel show in 
London's Olympia, got a fillip , 


yesterday from news that the 
film has so far grossed £575 
million worldwide, overtak- 
ing Jurassic Park. 

However, tourists win not 
get close enough to the 86- 
year-ald wreck to see whether 
the film’s romantic ending 
has come true. This shows the 
li5D0 lost passengers 
apparently restored to life, 
living inside the hull in Ed- 
wardian costume and ap- 
plauding as Kate Winslet and 
Leonard DiCaprio kiss. 

John Brodi e-Good, manag- 
ing director of Wild wings, 
said: “Die subs will spend two 
to three hours around the 
Wrec k- The purpose is to see. 


photograph and video the ship. 
There will be no physical con- 
tact No attempt win be made 
to remove souvenirs or any- 
thing like that We will respect 
the vessel as a grave." 

Any attempt to enter the Ti- 
tanic's hull would bring swift 
legal action from the US com- 
pany which owns the salvage 
rights, RMS Titanic Inc, which 
mounted the worldwide exhi- 
bition erf artefacts. 

Despite protests from the 
dwindling band of survivors, 
efforts to treat the wreck as a 
s acro sanct graveyard have col- 

lapsed since the ocean explore - 
Robert Ballard discovered it in 
the 1980s. 
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Soper^hertrine, Ghost-style, on show at London Fashion Week yesterday photograph- Jeff moore 


Ghost 
stalks 
through 
familiar 
into the 
future 

Susannah Frankel 


HANNEL 5’s super- 
, heroine Xena. War- 
— rior Princess, was 
clearly the inspiration be- 
hind Tanya Same's Ghost 
collection shown at the 
Saatchi Gallery in London 
yesterday. 

Same showed herself to 
be every bit the show-wom- 
an, sending models striding 
down the runway In skin- 
tight bodies and sky high 
boots, with gleaming gold 
whips worn as hipster belts 
and silver jewel-encrusted 
suspenders for all to see. 

The collection showed a 
harder edge than is usual 
for the Ghost label, but the 
signature bias-cut slips and 
tunics were still its core 
element For the evening, 
toga dresses in violet and 
silver were teamed with 
ftiU-length quilted kimono 
coats. 

For the first time. Same 
introduced knitwear to her 
repertoire — in black, pale 
grey, dusty lilac and pW 
Necklines plunged and 
sides were cut away — but 
she is a woman's woman, so 
rest assured that decency 
will be cleverly kept intact 
once these hit the rails. 

Same is showing in Lon- 
don for the second season, 
having previously pre- 
ferred New York. She 
started the Ghost label 
more than 20 years ago, 
and now — with an outlet 
even in Kuwait — it has a 
a n nual retail turnover of 
£16 million. 

‘My aim is always to 
make women feel different 
and make them feel good," 
she said yesterday. 

Fug London Fashion Week 
report; G2, page 4 
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Open 
border 
leads 
to jail 


The Guardian Thursday February 26 199g 


Jon Henley Hi Parte 

U P TO 100 former Italian 
terrorists who have 
lived legally in France 
for almost 20 years are facing 
extradition and imprison' 
meat now Italy has joined the 
Schengen open-border accord. 

Police have arrested three 
men this month and more de- 
tentions may follow, a justice 
ministry spokeswoman said. 

Italy’s entry into the accord 
last October means Italian 
police flies are now fed di- 
rectly into a central database. 
"If your name is on one of the 
rrire in the central Schengen 
police databank, that is 
enough to warrant a provi- 
sional arrest order,” the 
spokeswoman said. 

But she denied France had 
rfmngHri its policy, and said 
every effort was being made 
to resolve the issue. 

Since 1981, France has 
granted de facto asylum to 
former members of the Red 
Brigades and other Ear-left 
groups which terrorised Italy 
with bombings and assassina- 
tions throughout the 1970s. 

"We undertook to abstain 
from all political activity, to 
live here in complete trans- 
parency, and to respect 
French law. In return, they 
guaranteed we would never 
be extradited.” said Cesare 
Batdstl, who was sentenced 
to life imprisonment in Italy 
for four murders and more 
than 50 armed robberies. 

“Now, all of a sudden, 
they've dropped us. It has to 
be a political decision.” 

One of the three arrested, 
Sergio Tornaghi, a former 
member of the Red Brigades, 
was picked up on February 2 
near Bordeaux, despite a 
recently issued 10-year resi- 
dence permit and a 1987 
French court ruling that the 
crimes of which he was 
accused — membership erf an 
armed group and assaasina - 
tion — were, under Italian 
law, political offences. 


HALF PRICE SALE 

ENDS SATURDAY 5PM 




Russia ‘continues 
to develop new 
germ weapons’ 


David Roman 

Defence Correspondent 


A S A high-level Rus- 
sian delegation ar- 
rived in London yes- 
terday to seek help in 
destroying vast stocks of 
chemical weapons, a defector 
from the former Soviet regime 
accused Russian scientists of 
continuing secret work on 
new biological weapons. 

Dr Kanatjan Alibekov, now 
living in the United States as 
Ken Alibek, defected from Ka- 
zakhstan In 1992 after work- 
ing as a senior official in the 
former Soviet biological war- 
fare programme — suppos- 
edly cancelled two years ear- 
lier by President Gorbachev. 

In newspaper and televi- 
sion Interviews he alleged 
yesterday not only that "hun- 
dreds of tonnes” of anthrax 
bacteria were ready to load 
on Soviet fniasiiwg at a few 
days’ notice In the 1980s. but 
that work has continued on 
new biological agents under 
the guise of defensive 
research. 

His allegations and the Rus- 
sian visit are reminders that 
many of the weapons of mass 
destruction whose clandes- 
tine development by Saddam 


Clinton reviews 
Gulf syndrome 

P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
has set up a board to 
review the defence minis- 
try investigation of chemi- 
cal, biological and other 
factors during the Gulf war 
which may bave given rise 
to the illnesses suffered by 
many veterans. 

Former senator Warren 
Rudman, c hair man of the 
president's foreign intelli- 
gence advisory board, will 
Chair the seven-strong 
panel. — AP. 


Hussein has triggered con- 
frontation in the Gulf exist 
elsewhere as a deadly residue 
of the cold war. 

Russia's stockpile of chemi- 
cal weapons, much of it nerve 
gas, is declared at 40,000 
tonnes, 25 per cent more than 
the US stocks recorded in 
1995. 

Both countries are commit- 
ted by the Chemical Weapons 
Convention to destroying 
these weapons wltbin 10 
years. Britain destroyed its 
stocks more than 40 years ago. 

Russia has made a slow 


start, attributed to a shortage 
of funds (Moscow estimates 
the cost will be nearly 
£2 billion) and equipment 

Hence the delegation, led by 
General Stanislav Petrov, 
head erf Russia’s Radiation. 
Chemical and Biological Pn> 
tection Forces, who will visit 
the Forton Down chemical 
research establishment in 
Wiltshire today to study Brit- 
ish technology for destroying 
gas weapons. 

Russia and the US are also 
signatories of the 1972 con- 
vention banning biological 
weapons such as anthrax, 
plague and botuli n n m toxin. 
But Western intelligence has 
always questioned whether 
the Russians had really 
stopped work on offensive 
techniques. ^ „ , 

These doubts were fuelled 
in 1979 by the accidental 
release of anthrax from a mil- 
itary plant at Sverdlovsk, kill- 
ing at least 64 people. 

Dr Alibekov says his for- 
mer colleagues have contin- 
ued offensive biological 
research In the belief that US 
scientists were also secretly 
doing so. His claim is likely to 
heighten the Fear that these 
weapons will proliferate and 
may be used by terrorists as 
well as armed forces. 


Mega troops declare war 
on Germany’s neo-Nazis 


Dents Staunton In Berlin 


An army truck blazes In central Athens yesterday after being hit by a petrol bomb hurled by anarchists during a protest 
by students, teachers and lecturers over government education reforms photograph: lousa qouuaman 


P OLICE commando 
units targeted at right- 
wing extremists in 
eastern Germany were 
balled as a spectacular suc- 
cess yesterday after arrest- 
ing 23 people during their 
first week in operation. The 
units are known as Mega 
troops, short for Mobile 
Units against Violence and 
Xenophobia. 

Armed and equipped with 
Russian Mi-8 helicopters, 
the units were established 
by the Social Democratic 
state government of Bran- 
denburg to stamp out in- 
creasing neo-Nazi violence. 

‘■They are to prevent hoo- 
ligans gathering and give 
potential culprits the feel- 
ing that the police are al- 
ways nearby,” said Axel 
Lfidders, head of Branden- 
burg's criminal investiga- 
tion agency. 

In its first operation, a 
Mega unit interrupted 


rightwing youths gathering 
for survival training at the 
Wolletzsee, a lake outside 
Berlin. They arrested 11 
people and seized knives, a 
cosh and Nazi regalia. 

The 45 Mega officers, who 
are usually dressed in plain 
clothes, have as their em- 
blem a swastika being 
crushed underfoot by Bran- 
denburg's state symbol of a 
red eagle. They stopped al- 
most 300 people and 85 ve- 
hicles during the first week 
and are confident that at 
least one of the 23 arrests 
will lead to a prosecution. 

The scale of the problem 
facing the units was under- 
fined yesterday when intel- 
ligence chiefs disclosed 
that the number of extreme 
rightwing attacks in Ger- 
many rose by at least 10 per 
cent last year. Almost half 
the incidents took place in 
the formerly communist 
east, where there are an es- 
timated 45.000 extremists. 

Brandenburg has seen 
some of the worst inci- 


dents. Noel Martin, a Brit- 
ish building worker, was 
paralysed after right- 
wingers shouting racial 
abuse bnrled a stone 
through his car wind- 
screen. sending the car out 
of control and into a tree. 

Mega units have powers 
to break up gatherings and 
seize potentially dangerous 
objects such as baseball 
bats. Mr Ladders is confi- 
dent of the units' continued 
success. “We know where 
these groups are and we 
know bow they spend their 
free time,” he said. 

• An American neo-Nazi 
known as the Farmbelt 
Fnhrer. who is serving a 
four-year sentence for vio- 
lating Germany's tough 
anti-extremist laws, lost an 
appeal at Hamburg state 
court to be released early. 
Gary La uck, aged 44. from 
Lincoln. Nebraska, was 
convicted in 1996 of incit- 
ing racial hatred by smug- 
gling in extreme rigfatwing 
propaganda. 


World news in brief 


Emerald king held on death squad charge 
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C OLOMBIA'S leading em- 
erald entrepreneur was 
under arrest yesterday for al- 
legedly sponsoring paramili- 
tary death squads, the federal 
prosecutor’s office said. 

Victor Carranza, known as 
the emerald king, was cap- 
tured on Tuesday night In his 
northern Bogota home on a 
warrant Issued in December. 

About 120 dealers from 15 
countries are in Bogota for 


Short sends 
aid to Serbs 

B RITAIN announced its 
first non-emergency aid 
package to Republika Srpska 
yesterday in what the Inter- 
national Development Secre- 
tary, Clare Short, said was a 
vote oT confidence In the Bos- 
nian Serb entity's new 
government. 

Ms Short announced an im- 
mediate payment of El mil- 
lion to support the budget, 
alongside a £1.1 million grant 
to help work on the resettle- 
ment of refugees in Bosnia. 

"The election of a new dem- 
ocratic government in Repub- 
lika Srpska, which is commit- 
ted to Dayton [the accord 
which ended the Bosnian 
civil war], signals a brighter 
future for Bosnia,” she said. 

"Prime Minister [Mllorad] 
Dodik deserves Britain’s help, 
and he will get It” — Reuters. 


the First International Emer- 
ald Congress, seeking to im- 
prove the image of Colombia's 
emerald trade and establish 
an international exchange 
Mr Carranza is known for 
having first driven leftwing 
rebels from the mountainous 
central region where 60 per 
cent of the world's emeralds 
are extracted, and then 
battled the Medellin drug car- 
tel baron Gonzaio Rodriguez 


Gacha for control of the emei 
aid belt. 

Rodriguez Gacha was kflle 
in December 1989 trying t 
evade a police dragnet. M 
Carranza was arrested th 
following year but treed. 

Last year prosecutors wer 
offered evidence that Mr Cai 
ranza was sponsoring para 
military units responsible fo 
killing alleged guerrilla sym 
pathisers. — AP. 



Kim Dne-jungand his wife at his inauguration 

Doves and boycotts for Kim 


T HE veteran democracy 
campaigner Kim Dae-jung 
was Inaugurated president of 
South Korea yesterday as can- 
nons roared. l.Sno doves 
soared across sunny skies, 
and a mood of optimism 
seized the capital city after 
months of economic gloom. 


But his honevnv 
short-lived as the 
Grand National Pa 
holds the majority 
assembly seats, b 

vote confirming hi 
fur prime minister. 
Pil. The governmer 
will try again today. 
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Army mutiny 
gains support 

An army mutiny over pay in 
. the remote east nr Niger 
I spread yesterday to the north- 
ern city ofAgadez. 

Military sources said muti- 
neers had kidnapped the 
| city’s prefect and were driv- 
ing through the streets, firing 
in the air. The fate of oflicers 
at the Agadez garrison was 

not dear. —Raders. 

UN hostages freed 

Three UN monitors held hos 
tage by gunmen in western 
Georgia were freed yesterday 
unharmed after the Georgian 
president, Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, agreed to meet the kid- 


nappers’ political representa- 
tives in Tbilisi, writes Tom 
Whitehuuse in Musonw. 

Rebels killed 

Algerian troops backed bv 
military air-strikes have 
killed 95 Muslim rebels, the 
majorily of them in the region 
or Tlemcen. 275 miles west or 
the capital. Algiers, Algerian 
newspapers reported yester- 
day. — Reuters. 

Tranny-power 

Thailand’s first transvestite 
kick-boxer. Pnrinyn Klatbu- 
saba, agpd 16. triumphed yes- 
terday in five rounds before 
sell-out crowd at Bangkok’s 
premier stadium, writes Murk 
Cumrmnfttiruct' m Htinekok. 
He then humiliated his 


crushed opponent 
consoling him wit 
cuddle. 

King’s kille 

Martin Luther K 
*ui, James Earl R 
has been moved 
hospital in .Nashv 
ous condition two 
undergoing hern 
prison officials < 
day ~ Reuters. 

Victim puni 

An ultia-orthodos 
Tel Aviv who iva 
three men must r 
her husband even 
[ h, -T wants to. acet 
Israeli rabbinic 
writes David st, 
•lerusalem. 
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Briton 

dies in 

Mudslide 
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SL£* 08 counties have de- 
clared a state of emergency. 

Laguna Beach police said 
Mr Rook, on boUday 
“J American girlfriend 
wasswept away by a tide of 

He was reported to have 
freed a woman and her two 

2fJi ren before taking 
refnge on a roof. Z 


Trail of destruction 
around the world 


John Vidal 



Flooded houses at Clear Lake Oaks, northern California, where 500 homes have been evacuated photosiaph: sean ramsay 


REAK global weather 
linked to the Pacific 
ocean phenomenon 
_ called El Niho is 
bringing a humanitarian dis- 
aster to some of the the poor- 
est people on three continents. 

Conservative estimates sug- 
gest that the see-saw in atmo- 
spheric pressure over the Pa- 
cific which began last July 
and has changed global 
weather patterns may have 
already cost £20 billion and 
caused 5.000 deaths from 
drought. Hood and long-term 
damage to crops. 

Climatologists say El Nifio 
may now be peaking, but the 
effects could be felt for many 
years. 

The British government 
said that there have been out- 
breaks of rare diseases in 
East Africa because of exces- 
sive dampness in usually dry, 
insect-free areas. 

‘“Malaria is now ravaging 
northern Kenya and Rift Val- 
ley Disease is spreading to 
areas never affected before,' 
the Department for Interna- 
tional Aid said. 


How (JS called shots on Annan hip 


Michael Gordon and Elaine 
Sciolino in Washington report on 
the manoeuvring behind the UN 
chiefs peace mission to Baghdad 


T HE United States 
secretary of state. 
Madeleine Albright, 
and the United 
Nations secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan , held a 
secret meeting at his New 
York residence on Sunday, 
February 15. and discussed 
what eventually became the 
Iraqi agreement with the UN. 

It followed intense talk* be- 
tween President Clinton and 
his national security advisers 
during which they moved 
from a desire to hit President 
Saddam Hussein with the big- 
gest military strike of the 
Clinton presidency to the con- 
clusion that it would be diffi- 
cult to do so without much 
more international support 
Ms Albright was carrying a 
confidential paper that laid 
out the “red lines", or US 
requirements, for Mr Annan’s 
mission to proceed- Their 
conversation, which lasted al- 
most two hours, also resolved 
weeks of debate by Mr Clin- 
ton and his national security 
aides about the best way to 
settle the Iraqi crisis, accord- 
ing to senior administration 
officials. 

And it demonstrated that 
Washington was Car more ac- 
tively involved in planning 
the Annan mission than it 
acknowledged. 

Ms Albright laid out the 
“red lines'’ to Mr Annan. The 
weapons inspectors must lave 
“operational control" over all 
investigations of suspected 
biological and chemical 
weapons sites in Iraq. They 
would also have to have unre- 
stricted access to all sites and 
must serve as the sole judge of 


Iraqi compliance. And the US 
wanted any agreement with 
President Saddam in writing. 

As the crisis grew. Bin 
Richardson, the US represen- 
tative to the UN. strongly op- 
posed Mr Annan’s missi on. 
He believed be was too likely 
to give in to Iraqi demands. 

The defence secretary, Wil- 
liam Cohen, had argued pas- 
sionately for months about the 
threat or chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons, laying out a mili- 
tary plan and remaining scep- 
tical that a diplomatic settle- 
ment would hold. 

Ultimately. Ms Albright 
and the national security ad- 
viser. Samuel Berger, per- 
suaded Mr Clinton that Mr 
Annan's trip was a potential 
opportunity. 

During one meeting at the 
White House, the president 
made it clear the administra- 
tion would support Mr An- 
nan's trip — but only to do 
Washington's bidding. 

“You can't have Kofi going 
there and the United States 
not support it and then have 
military action.” a senior 
White House official quoted 
Mr Clinton as saying. “The 
president said: ‘Look, I don’t 
want him negotiating. It’s our 
military that is getting the in- 
spectors back in. I want a 
clear consensus among the in- 
ternational community, a 
consensus on his instructions 
before he goes to Baghdad'.’’ 

By early February, there 
was strong international pres- 
sure for sending Mr Annan to 
Iraq, but the administration 
initially urged him not to go. 

Bv the time Ms Albright 
met" Mr Annan four days 



President Clinton discusses the US build-up in the Gnlf with the chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff General Henry Shelton 


later, the US position had 
changed. She. along with Mr 
Berger, knew that if the US 
was the lone objector to an 
Annan mission it would ap- 
pear Isolated. The state de- 
partment was also concerned 
about the effect of bombing on 
the Middle East peace effort 
and the Gulf Arabs. If Mr An- 
nan went to Baghdad, won 
President Saddam’s agree- 
ment and Iraq reneged, the 
US would have a stronger 
case for military action. 

In heated discussions in the 
Security Council, the Rus- 
sians gave up their demand 
that Inspections of presiden- 
tial sites should be limited; 
the US agreed to the French 


idea of diplomatic “chaper- 
ones” for the inspectors. But 
the council could not agree on 
written instructions for Mr 
Annan. 

The morning after he ar- 
rived in Baghdad, Mr Annan 
realised how difficult the ne- 
gotiations would be. He pre- 
sented Tarlq Aziz, Iraq's dep- 
uty prime minister, with the 
outline of an agreement based 
loosely on the advice he had 
received from the five perma- 
nent members of the Security 
Council. Mr Aziz did not seem 
happy. 

Mr Aziz called the inspec- 
tors rude, malicious and be- 
holden to the Pentagon. He 
said they wanted to wander 


through Saddam’s private 
residences and rifle through 
his personal belongings. 

Mr Annan replied that the 
inspections were “a sacred 
requirement for us”. 

In later meetings, Mr Aziz 
insisted that inspections be 
conducted only once and last 1 
only 60 days. At one point, 
Mr Annan called Ms Albright 
In Washington to tell her that 
the Iraqis would not budge. 
She told him the restrictions 
on presidential site inspec- 
tions were a “deal-breaker”. 

Mr Annan also called the 
Russian foreign minister. 
Yevgeny Primakov, to ask for 
his intervention. Mr Prima- 
kov called Mr Aziz and told 


‘Look, I don’t 
want him 
negotiating. It’s 
our military that 
is getting the 
inspectors back 
in. I want a clear 
consensus 
among the 
international 
community, a 
consensus on 
his instructions 
before he goes’ 

President Clinton 


him there could be no time 
constraints on the inspectors. 

The issue was still not 
resolved by noon on Sunday, 
when Mr Annan and three 
aides were driven to the 
Republican Palace, President 
Saddam's primary residence 
on the banks of the Tigris. 
There President Saddam 
greeted his guests warmly. 
Mr Annan said the Iraqi 
leader needed to take a bold 
step for peace. 

After three hours of talks 
that focused not only on the 
inspections but on President 
Saddam’s insistence on a 
deadline for lifting sanctions, 
they struck the AeaL—New 
York Times. 


The Guardian 
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Israeli left and right risk 
a battle of the graves 


David Stiarrocfc in 
Kiryat Arba, Hebron 


Y ISRAEL Goldstein is 
slumped against the 
grave of Ms son Ba- 
ruch, “the martyr” accord- 
ing to the inscription on his 
tomb. 

His deadened eyes sud- 
denly blaze as he shouts: 
“They will have to kill me 
first before they move toy 
son. Do these ghouls have 
no souls?” 

It is the fourth anniver- 
sary of the Hebron massa- 
cre, when Barnch Gold- 
stein opened fire on 
Muslims praying at the 
Tomb of the Patriarchs. He 
killed 29 Palestinians be- 
fore being beaten to death 
by the worshippers. 

In the intervening years 
his grave has become a 
place of pilgrimage for Isra- 
el’s far-right, who come to 
pray and read the words on 
the solid stone block: 

“Of blessed memory, may 
the Lord avenge his blood 
. . . who gave his life for the 
state of Israel, its Torah 
and its land.” 

The leftwing establish- 
ment is worried by the 
scenes at the tomb, and a 
bill to move it from a land- 
scaped comer of the hard- 
line Kiryat Arba settlement 
on the edge of Hebron to an 
ordinary Jewish settlement 
has gained wide support in 
the Knesset 

Yesterday dozens of 
Peace Now activists, shep- 


herded by scores of troops 
and police, arrived at Kir- 
yat Arba to demonstrate in 
support of the relocation of 
his remains, to Yisrael 
Goldstein’s distress and the 
anger of his fellow settlers. 

“My son is a decorated 
war hero, he saved lives his 
whole life, he was dedi- 
cated to the people,” Mr 
Goldstein said. 

“The rabbis have ruled 
that you do not move a 
grave. My friends, it’s time 
to bind up wounds, not to 
dig up graves. They are kill- 
ing our family all over 


‘My son is a 
decorated war 
hero, he saved 
lives his whole life* 


again. “It’s time to stop, it's 
time to stop! May God have 
mercy on u$ alL” 

Asked if he was alarmed 
that some were turning his 
dead son into a saint, he 
snapped that it was of no 
concern to him how people 
viewed his son’s “pre- 
emptive strike’’ against 
Muslims, “but if people 
want to come here and pray 
let them come.” 

Another Kiryat Arba res- 
ident, Noam Federman. 
who said he was the spokes- 
man for the extreme-right 
Each movement “before 
they decided it was a 


terrorist organisation’’, 
warned that any attempt to 
move Goldstein’s body 
would lead to “a war of the 
graves”. 

“They want to move his 
grave because they think 
he was a murderer, so we 
say that we want to move 
the grave of Rabin Tthe late 
prime minister, murdered 
by a Jewish extremist who 
was a regular visitor to 
Kiryat Arba] because we 
believe that he was a 
murderer." 

He could not condemn 
Goldstein’s action, he said, 
“because of the situation 
when be did it”. The set- 
tlers claim that Palestin- 
ians from Hebron were 
about to massacre them at 
the close of the Muslim 
holy month, Ramadan. 

“He did what he did. We 
have a war between nations 
and in wars people get 
killed. Every Jew Killed by 
an un-Jew is a martyr ac- 
cording to Jewish law.” 

• Palestinians stoned Is- 
raeli border police jeeps 
from rooftops In the Kalan- 
dia refugee camp on the 
West Bank yesterday, and 
the police returned live fire 
as they came to the rescue 
of a trapped officer. 

The clashes began after 
Israel sealed off the en- 
trance to the camp with a 
12ft wall. 

“When they do this to us 
they are telling us they 
want the intifada back — 
and we are willing to give it 
to them.” a resident said. 


Clare Short the Secretary 
of state for International De- 
velopment, gave Tanzania 
£2.7 million yesterday to help 
make emergency repairs to 
Its road netwoii. devastated 
by floods. The destruction of 
main routes has resulted in 
food shortages, and cholera is 
spreading in the wake of the 
floods. 

United Nations agencies 
and relief groups working in 
flooded areas of Somalia 
launched an emergency ap- 
peal for £10 million. A spokes- 
man said: “Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are suffering 
from the impact of floods. 
Many villages and farms 
remain under water. 

“Water and sanitation sys- 
tems have collapsed, diseases 
are more widespread than 
ever and continue to put 
people and livestock at risk. 
The last harvest has been lost 
and malnutrition rates — es- 
pecially a mf>rv c children — 
have become alarming in 
many areas." 

The World Food Pro- 
gramme says more than 
27 million people are immedi- 
ately at risk from food and 
drug shortages in Lesotho, 
Zimbabwe, Malawi, Mozam- 
bique. Zambia and Botswana. 
More than 600.000 tons of 
emergency food aid is needed. 

“The situation is grim in 
Papua New Guinea," said a 
Christian Aid emergency offi- 
cer, Lewis Sida, who has Just 
returned from a fact-finding 
tour. 


Pentagon 
comes under 
attack by 
hackers 


“Crops are drying up. 
People are extremely mal- 
nourished from the drought, 
which has lasted more than 14 
months in places. Hundreds 
of people have died in the 
highlands, where some com- 
munities are experiencing 
fire, frost and drought. Some 
areas have typhoid and many 
communities have lost their 
seed stocks.” 

The Australian government 
estimates that more than 

80.000 people are at “severe 
risk” in PNG. 

Chris tian Aid, launching a 
public appeal for £500,000. 
said many thousands of 
people were homeless in Peru 
after flash floods south of 
Lima. A shanty town in lea 
was recently washed away, 
hundreds were camping In 
the desert, and the Pan-Amer- 
ican highway had been cut. 
resulting In food shortages. 

Meanwhile more than 1.000 
Dew fires have broken out in 
Indonesia and Malaysia, 
bringing smog back to parts 
of Borneo. 

The Indonesian environ- 
ment minister. Sarwono Ku- 
sumaatmadja. said about 

10.000 acres of land was burn- 
ing in east Kalimantan prov- 
ince. and there were smaller 
fires in Sumatra. 

Haze from last year's Indo- 
nesian fires caused 
$1.3 billion worth of damage, 
independent economists com- 
missioned by the World Wide 
Fund for Nature estimated 
yesterday. 


Martin Kettle 
In Washington 


vhe 
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Pentagon's unclassi- 
fied computer networks 
were hit by “fairly heavy 
cyber attacks" from hackers 
during the military and diplo- 
matic stand-off with Iraq, a 
senior defence department 
official revealed yesterday. 

The assault on some of the 
united States military’s most 
closely guarded computer sys- 
tems during the past two 
weeks was “the most orga- 
nised and systematic attack 
the Pentagon has seen to 
date”, said John Hamre. the 
deputy secretary of defence. 

But the attacks, which are 
being investigated by the Pen- 
tagon, the FBI and the justice 
department, did not appear to 
have a direct connection with 
the Iraqi confrontation- They 
had “all the appearances of a 
game” and were probably per- 
petrated by “a small number 
of individuals’', he said. 

The hackers* attacks were 
concentrated on the Penta- 
gon's unclassified systems, 
such as personnel and payroll 

records, Mr Hamre said. All 
the services based in the Pen- 
tagon were "penetrated to 
some degree”. Although 
“widespread and modestly 
sophisticated", he character- 
ised the attacks as “voyeur- 
ism or vandalism". 

Our classified networks 
were intact and not pene- 
trated," Mr Ha mr e said. 

The attacks will inevitably 
underline concern about po- 
tentially devastating assaults 
by hackers and “cyber terror- 
ists". Last October, President 
Bill Clint on’s commission on 
critical Infrastructure protec- 
tion warned that “the poten- 
tial for disaster is real". The 
report, by retired air force 
general Robert Marsh, set out 
a five-year plan to increase 
the security of sensitive gov- 
ernment and private sector 
computer systems in defence, 
power, banking and 
telecommunications. 

In December, interior and 
justice ministers from the 
Group of Seven loading eco- 
nomic powers, including the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
signed an agreement in Wash- 
ington to co-ordinate efforts 
against digital crime. 



Anderson: earlier, denied 
rumours of marital violence 

Tommy Lee 
held for attack 
on Anderson 


Christopher R«ed 
in Los Angeles 


T OMMY Lee, the drum- 
mer in the heavy metal 
band Motley Crue, faces a 
possible jail sentence after 
his arrest yesterday in Ma- 
libu. California, for alleg- 
edly' beating his wife, the 
former Baywatch actress, 
Pamela Anderson. 

Lee was held on ti mil- 
lion (£820,000) bail, twice 
the normal amount as he 
was already on probation 
for breaking a photogra- 
pher’s pelvis in a punch -up. 
Under Californian law, if 
probation Is broken, a jail 
sentence usually follows. 

Lee was arrested at the 
couple's seaside home after 
police were called to the 
scene. Anderson, who had a 
torn bleeding fingernail 
and a large bruise on her 
back, said her husband had 
attacked her after an 
argument. 

Lee. who has the word 
“mayhem” tattooed on his 
stomach; pleaded not guilty 
earlier this month to as- 
saulting a security guard at 
a concert in Phoenix. He 
had been attending “anger 
management” therapy as 
part of his probation. 

Their marriage broke 
down in 1996 amid rumours 
of domestic violence, but 
they later reunited. They 
have two sons. Brandon 
aged 18 months and Dylan, 
two months. 
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T HE mystery over the 
government's unwill- 
ingness to knight Sean 
Conner}’, despite his status 
as a tax exile who has con- 
doned the beating of women, 
may have been solved, 
t hanks to Lord Sewel, a 
junior minister at the Scot- 
tish Office. In the House of 
Lords yesterday. Lord Sewel 
was questioned on the mat- 
ter by the Labour peer Lord 
Mackay of Ardbrecknish, 
who asked him to confirm 
that Donald Dewar vetoed 
the honour. *‘I do not think 
that my honourable friend is 
in the business of vetoing 
anything in terms of the way 
in which the Scottish parlia- 
ment will proceed," replied 
the noble Lord. “I believe it 
was Mr Connery who was Dr 
No." Aha, so that's it. They 
stopped the knighthood for 
fear of creating a dangerous 
precedent. Make Dr No a 
knight, and where would it 
end? An Earldom for Blo- 
feld. His Grace, Duke Odd- 

job before long even the 

white cat would have a place 
on the Privy Council. Hats 
doffed to Lord Sewel, then, 
for sorting it all out, and we 
look forward to more of his 
Wildean thrusts as the par- 
liament progresses. 


| REAKTHROUGH 
I seems imminent in the 
'quest to improve 
Mandy Mandelson’s media 
image. We ha vc spoken to 
John Underwood of media 
training company Clear 
Communications, and he is 
willing to take Mandy on. 
"I’d be only too pleased to 
advise my old friend," says 
Mr Underwood, whose for- 
mer position as Labour’s di- 
rector of communications 
uniquely qualifies him for 
the challenge. “He should 
place himself in my hands. 
I'm sure I could do some- 
thing to him . . . I mean for 
him." 


T HE social security 
select committee was 
treated to an engaging 
ideological contrast when it 
met yesterday to consider 
welfare reform. In the room- 
ing. Harriet Harman and 
Prank Field spoke about 
New Labour’s plans fora 
lean, mean welfare state, 
and after lunch a delegation 
arrived from the Slovakian 
government. They appear to 
take a different approach. In 
Slovakia, a woman ex- 
plained, they pay maternity 
leave for 3 years- The gov- 
ernment Is trying to in- 
crease it to five years, but 
mothers are resisting, be- 
cause they are sick of stay- 
ing at borne. Perhaps Har- 
riet may just have time, 
before she is shu ffle d off into 
less exacting pastures, to ar- 
range a mass transfer. 


T HIS month's Prospect 
magazine is enlivened 
by a debate between 
the brothers Hitchens about 
the legacy of the 1960s. Van- 
ity Fair’s Christopher puts 
the liberal point of view, 
and Peter of the Express 
does not. The brothers were 
late substitutes, it seems, 
after the first choices pulled 
out My sane and rational 
friend refused to debate 
with Tariq ALL. thinking this 
beneath his dignity, and 
then All refused to debate 
with Peter, for reasons un- 
known. Peter is a worthy 
replacement for dear old 
Paul, having made the same 
political journey, but there 
is one subject on which he 
refuses to budge. *T don’t 
care what your readers say 
about it.'* he insists. “I did 
not have a beard." 


C ONGRATULATIONS 
to the Phoenix Motor 
Company in Bucking- 
hamshire. whose owner Eric 
Needham has received a let- 
ter from the Good Garage 
Guide. Promising inclusion 
in the book, with a rating of 
96 per cent, and enclosing a 
certificate, editor John 
Robertson wrote “Being fea- 
tured In the guide will guar- 
antee new customers. " Per- 
haps not. Mr Needham is 
delighted, although not 
quite delighted enough to 
reopen the garage, which he 
closed back in July. 




What the Blair Government thinks 
of British culture: not a lot 



P OLITICS can be the dirt- 
iest word in the English 
language. To call a man 
political locates him among 
the lowest forms of life, and to 
caD a venture party political 
guarantees its place below the 
salt of public approval. Better 
to believe, in this mental 
landscape, that politics 
doesn't actually exist. Thus, 
when it’s proposed that High 
Court judges, now being ad- 
vertised for, might usefully be 
interrogated to discover their 
politico-social leanings, the 
legal establishment has a ner- 
vous breakdown. Judges? Po- 
litical? How dare you! They’re 
princes of non-politics, vir- 
gins without attitude. Once a 
man becomes a judge, what- 
ever law he's making, he has 
no such thing as politics. 

The Millennium Dome 
pleads the same beguiling 
case. It stands as far above 
party politics as those colos- 
sal tent-poles stand above the 
derelict land at Greenwich. 
That’s what the Prime Minis- 
ter urged this week. The pro- 
ject has made the transition 
from controversial embryo to 
settled national institution 
that qualifies it for universal 
acclamation. Critics are now 
classified as carpers, who 
must be suborned by moral 
blackmail into silence. The 
Dome is, and always will be. 
Even unbuilt it apparently 
belongs with the Eiffel Tower. 
Purged of every trace of party 
politics, it begs all good 
people to come to the aid of 
the country. 

This reading is itself a polit- 
ical trick. Whatever else it 
may not be, the Dome is cer- 
tainly political. The decision 

to build it was a totally politi- 
cal act and the decision to 
sustain it is the harnessing of 
the millennium to ends that 
are party political. You can 
see in every word the Prime 
Minister says how intimately 
it is linked in his mind with 
the New Britain be believes 
he is fashioning. It's the apo- 
theosis of one aspect — in the 


end, perhaps the most telling 
aspect — of New Labour's 
first term, in style and con- 
tent the acme of the sales 
pitch Mr Blair will make at 
the next election, reaching to 
rums* at the very moment, 
about two years out, when the 
electoral outcome always 
starts to be determined. 

How can anyone pretend 
the Dome is above or beside 
the party? It booms and reso- 
nates with New Labour ish 
signals: abstractions such as 
“the spirit of the future", or 
possibly the future of the 
spirit* buzz- words about feel- 
ing and perception and Brit- 
ish confidence: hyperbole 
about Britain at the centre of 
Time's universe: the language 
of feel-good salesmanship that 
has so conspicuously replaced 
political argument in the 
front line of Labour dis- 
course. The Dome is proving 
to be a great megaphone for 
toe pain-free verbiage of the 
new politics, and, don't forget, 
the speakers are only just lim- 
bering up. 

It’s also the test-bed for the 
politico-commercial complex 
that has become the proof of 
New Labour inclusiveness. 
What’s not paid for by the 
lottery will be handled by the 
Higher Sponsorship. This will 
produce spectacular struggles 
for power, as the great corpo- 
rations fight for position, 
treading the line between dig- 
nity and commerce, between 
selfless millennial patriotism 
and making damn sure the 
brand-names don’t get too 

sub liminal. 

Succeed or fail, this inner 
struggle may make a divert- 
ing spectacle. More enduring, 
a party that wants to be the 
business party Joins hands 
across the Dome with a busi- 
ness world that's storing up 
plenty of favours to call in. If 
it works, there'll be no more 
brilliant proof that New 
Labour has completed its 
shift from a party of belief to 
the party of consensus. 

So this is party politics all 


right, for which Michael He- 
seltine's presence is mere 
camouflage. Heseltine him- 
self unlike his Dome, is cer- 
tainly above politics, seeing 
out his final years as the 
custodian of a project that’s 
plainly closer to bis heart 
than the party. Such gigan 
tism was, after all, Hesel tine's 
idea in the first place. Side by 
side, he and Peter Mandelson 
are achieving for it the status 
of untouchability before 
which even this newspaper 
has acquiesced. They're still a 


The Dome is 
proving to be a 
great megaphone 
for the pain-free 
verbiage of the 
new politics 


few sponsors short of a hospi- 
tality stadium, but they've 
been quite successful in work- 
ing the con-trick which says 
that because the Great Exhi- 
bition was denounced before 
it started, the Millennium 
Dome is certain to be a 
triumph. 

All this puts the Tory Party 
in a quandary, which is 
hardly resolved by the de- 
meaning request, as a condi- 
tion or the Dome becoming an 
all-party project that William 
Hague should be allowed to 
co-open it If be doesn't agree, 
he can be accused of being a 
killjoy at what the Govern- 
ment has parlayed into a 
great national event. But if be 
does, be becomes an accom- 
plice at the inaugural event, 
arranged at lottery expense, 
of Mr Blair’s second election 
campaign. Not for the first 
time, the Tories look like 
being trapped beneath the 
Labour juggernaut 

It seems Important, for all 
their puniness, that they 


should keep their distance. 
The politics of this thing need 
to be unrelentingly exposed, 
and if the Tories are co-opted, 
the silence of the nffiHal op- 
position will have been 
bought for what is an illusion; 
the higher national good. 
There's an elementary reason 
for parliamentary non-com- 
pliance, which is the need to 
keep track of how £400 mil 
lion of public money is being 
spent, and to go on asking 
questions about the quite ex- 
traordinary farrago of uncer- 
tainty and indecision over the 
contents and meaning of the 
Dome. But there’s a bigger 
reason to reject the moral 
blackmailer’s embrace. 

As a political choice, the 
Dome is part of a rotten mes- 
sage. The signals it sends out 
may be convenient for Labour 
but, in the totality of the 
Labour project, they are de- 
pressing and wrong-headed. 
They're a statement about 
what the Blair Government 
thinks of British culture. 
There's been a lot of trite talk 
about schools and hospitals, 
as if the only test for public 
spending must be rigidly util- 
itarian. Philistine nonsense. 
But comparisons with arts 
spending are highly relevant. 
Music, theatre, museums, vi- 
sual arts, opera: many tem- 
ples of great culture, all over 
the country, are struggling to 
survive, while a fortune ex- 
ceeding that spent on the en- 
tire Getty Museum in Los An- 
geles, which was built for the 
centuries to house work for 
the ages, is lavished on a 
cultural statement that is 
proud to proclaim its utter 
ephemeral ity. 

Yesterday, the nation was 
coming on side. A lot of duti- 
ful people were trying to 
moke the best of floater-coast- 
ers and living islands and the 
hugest androgyne the world 
has ever seen. Millions will 
surely go and have a look. But 
we will know what Labour is 
about, and mark the Halle’s 
epitaph. 


Vanity of 
the bonfires 



JO S A campaign to defend 
a rural way of life, a 
forgotten arcadia 
where everyone knew their 
place, it should go down as one 
of the great collective hijack- 
ings of all tune. Tonight the 
hills ofBritain will glow with 

500 beacons. 

They will signal the start of 
a weekend campaign culmi- 
nating in an estimated 200,000 
descending on London fora 
two-mile “March for the 
Countryside’’ from the Em- 
bankment to Hyde Park. 


At a Sunday rally, the rich 
men from the castles, and 
their poorer employees at 
their gates — generously pro- 
vided with transport from all 
over Britain by the aristos and 
the newer rich — will be 
joined by the hunting and 
shooting set. misty eyed. Bar- 
bour-jacketed townies lucky 
enough to have a small pile in 
the country, tenant farmers 
feeling the pinch, and even 
groups of whippet and ferret 
enthusiasts from working 
men’s clubs. What a 
collection! 


it 


ISTEN to us." 
they will yell, 
echoing the senti- 
ments of another demo held 
last year in protest at Michael 
Foster's private member’s bill 
to ban hunting with dogs. 

FOr the great majority of us, 
some of whom really do live in 
the country, this disparate 
army could easily be dis- 
missed as a bit of harmless fun 
— if the Government weren’t 
taking it so seriously. But as 
we know by now, courtesy of 
Tony Blair’s contribution to 
this week’s Country Life, 
ministers are certainly listen- 
ing to them, although I can’t 
imagine why. 

On the back of Foster’s in- 
nocent initiative, backed by a 
majority of voters — although 
I remain agnostic — we have 
been reminded ad nauseam by 
a newly-formed Alliance, the 
people behind the bonfires 
and the demos, that the coun- 
tryside is in crisis, from fall- 
ing farming incomes, to 
threats to the green belt, and 
those dreadful ramblers de- 
manding more access to land 
(which, in the case of the Duke 
of Wes tain ister. was origi- 
nally granted to his forbears 
by the Normans in 1068 for 
being on the right side at the 
Battle of Hastings). 

In one way. of course, 
they’re right. There is a crisis 
in the countryside. The trou- 
ble Is. they conveniently 
ignore the problems experi- 
enced daily by uncomplaining 
country folk whose way oflife 
was constantly under threat 
for the last 18 or so years with- 
out a murmour of protest from 
the green-jacketed brigade, 
now supported by William 
Hague and a party despera tely 
seeking a cause. Yes. that op- 
position front bench really 
does contain sbadow minis- 
ters who were part of a gov- 
ernment which agreed to an 
additional 300.000 acres of 
rural England being “urban- 
ised" between 1980-90 alone. 


when only 40 per cent of new 
homes were being built on so- 
called "brownfield" sites ana 
when out-of-town shopping 
centres were being approved 
without blinking, at the ex- 
pense of the city (they now 
account for more than a quar- 
ter of total shopping space). 
John Prescott, trying hard to 
reverse the trend, does have a 
point when he yells “hypo- 
crites". 

But the crisis m the coun- 
tryside goes much deeper. 
Council bouse sales — the 
very first Tory privatisation 
—have effectively removed a 
pu bl ic housing pool for low 
paid workers who can never 
afford a home of their own 
(and the dwindling band of 
fun-time farm workers, 69,000 

at the last count, earn £4. 12 an 

hour with casuals on a miserly 
£3-06). 

Tight county council bud- 
gets have forced countless vil- 
lage schools to close. Bus ser- 
vices are being cut. According 
to the Rural Development 
Commission, nearly half of 
England's rural shops have 
closed since 1991 alone. Pubs 
are going the same way. 
Result? Country folk are being 
forced to move out and more 
affluent townsfolk are moving 
in. 

Take the village of Kielder, 
in north Northumberland, 
near the Scottish Border. 

When Billy Charters bought 
the village shop 15 years ago 
there were almost 40 children 
In the modern local school and 
the population stood at 300. 
Today it has halved. The 
school, with seven pupils, is 
fighting a battle for survival. 

As the Forestry Commis- 
sion, which provided much of 
the work, cut back and priva- 
tised estates, employment in 
Kielder dropped dramatically. 
Then the sawmill closed five 
years ago. Twenty jobs went. 
“It was the equivalent of a 
shipyard dosing." recalled 
Billy. 

Once he was a hunting en- 
thusiast No longer. If you 
have a problem with foxes, he 
says, you go to the local game- 
keeper and he shoots them. 
Hu n ting, in short is just a 
blood sport and. frankly, irrel- 
evant to a rural way oflife. 

This weekend, the Country- 
side A l lian ce — those people 
who have cynically hijacked 
the rural debate — will make 
much of the wider crisis in 
fanning. They will point an 
accusing finger at the Agricul- 
ture Minister, Jack Cunning- 
ham. who can hardly be 
blamed for failing incomes or 
the BSE crisis — and the £4.5 
billions it has so far cost the 
taxpayer (£1.5 billion this year 
alone). 

Don't be fooled. Agricul- 
tural support is currently cost- 


The Countryside 
Alliance have 
cynically hijacked 
he rural debate 
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A union leader stays loyal to welfare reforms through thick and thin 

There was no U-tum 


Ken Jackson 


THE critics were wrong. 
Welfare reform will pro- 
duce a better welfare state. 
Plans for a Working Fam- 
ilies Tax Credit (WFTC) 
prove that those who con- 
demned Labour for mod- 
ernising welfare were 
guilty of jumping the gun. 
Labour built the welfare 
state. Tony Blair is build- 
ing reform. The simple 
truth is that those most in 
need will be helped more by 
reform than they were by 
the status quo. Despite 
higher spending, more fam- 
ilies live in poverty now 
than in 1979. .Four million 
children are denied the 
everyday essentials we take 
for graii ted. Labour could 
not afford to let the scale of 
misery go unchallenged. 
Britain really does deserve 


better. And Tony Blair is 
delivering on the promise 
to modernise welfare. A 
WFTC will ensure children 
from poor families do not 
continue to suffer alone. 
While the Conservatives ig- 
nored their cries for help. 
Labour is building support, 
responding to the demands 
for help. Whether from 
families in or out of work, 
one parent or two. poor 
children will benefit from 
welfare reform. 

Yes. the value of the lone 
parent benefit cuts will be 
restored. But that is not the 
point. And it is not a Gov- 
ernment climb down. That 
is what our opponents 
would hare the public be- 
lieve. No. a WFTC puts into 
practice the long-term aim 
of helping people into 
work. 

Labour is changing the 
culture of welfare, from 


one of dependency to free- 
dom. Those hailing a Gov- 
ernment D-turn should 
raise their sights. Welfare 
reform is about much more 
than money. 

That is why my union, 
the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical 


Four million 
children are denied 
everyday essentials 


Union (AEEU), refused to 
join the critics.- Because 
like Tony Blair, we know 
that Labour must deliver 
on its promise to modernise 
welfare. For no one should 
have been in any doubt. 
Labour could not have been 
more dear before the elec- 
tion. In government. 


Labour would seek a funda- 
mental change in the cul- 
ture of welfare. Its practice, 
its values — all would be 
modernised to fit the needs 
of the next century, not the 
last 

And rightly so. As a long- 
standing member of the 
Labour Party. I am proud of 
one of our party's greatest 
achievement's — the cre- 
ation of the welfare state. 
Generations have been 
given helped by the system 
we founded. But sentimen- 
tality is no excuse for 
avoiding the truth. The wel- 
fare state may be a crown- 
ing achievement, but 
reform is not taboo. Under 
the Conservatives, it parted 
company with Labour's 
principles. Labour was en- 
trusted to bring it back Into 
line. 

True, the critics may use 
a WFTC to try to derail 


reform. By focusing on the 
level of benefit, they may 
argue against further 
reviews. But the opposite is 
true. The critics will be 
wrong once again. If the 
Budget does deliver the 

new credit, it will Justify 

reform. It will show that 


Working people 
know that Tony 
Blair was right 


there is no other option but 
to reform. Without reform, 
poverty in Britain will 
remain. 

And working people 
know that Tony Blair was 
right to press ahead. All too 
often the advocates of 
higher spending forget that 
ordinary working people 


fund their aspirations. 
Every working day. every 
ordinary working man and 
woman pays £14 to meet the 
cost of welfare. They do so 
because they know that 
without the welfare state, 
many in tills country would 
have nothing. 

But they will be reluctant 
to pay more for a system 
they believe does not work. 
Working people -will not 
forgive Labour if it ducks 
further reform. They know 
that there are hard choices, 
for they face them every 
day. After alL they live in 
the real world, not In ivory 
towers. Many or them 
returned to Labour in 1997 
because Labour stopped de- 
fending what clearly did 
not work. Let's not lose 
them again. We will if we 
take them for granted. 

During the 1980s. the 
AEEU worked to modernise 
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Reprieve for 
lone parents 

Now for a poverty audit 
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imemptoyed couples with children. Almost 
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^i^ n 2! 1S u Symptoms hardship (debt 
^bihty to buy crucial food, inadequate 
clothing) compared to one-quarter of cou- 
5 ies 'jL. was *** Conservatives who intro- 
duced the special premium in 1988 on the 
grounds that one-parent families faced 
higher costs than couples. Even the Tories, 
who abolished the old long-term benefit 


rate, were agreed in 1988 that lone parents 
needed special help to meet their extra 
costs. Three-quarters of them had qualified 
for the long-term benefit rate — payable to 
people who had spent more than a year on 
benefits. 

Now the Tories insist that benefits to 
meet these extra costs should be with- 
drawn. In the skewed language used by 
William Hague yesterday: “The benefits 
system should not discriminate against 
married couples.” Alas . Labour also ap- 
pears to have bought this argument for 
although they are planning to compensate 
poor lone parents for the abolition of their 
special benefits, the new payments will be 
available to both single parents and cou- 
ples. Lone parents will no longer have 
special supplements to meet their extra 
costs. No progressive government would 
remove such supplements without first 
demonstrating that the extra costs no 
longer existed or had been exaggerated. 
The Government’s own social security ad- 
visory committee urged ministers to exam- 
ine the costs before taking any decisions. 
Equal treatment for unequal needs is 
wrong. Labour should not climb aboard the 
Ton,- moral bandwagon. 

There was some other good news yester- 
day. Frank Field, whose green paper on 
welfare reform is due on March 26, declared 
his readiness to set targets for the Govern- 
ment to aim at The only target he was 
ready to mention was the numbers in work 
measured against the historic position of 
the economic cycle. But once the principle 
of targets is established, then the way is 
open for all manner of progressive bench- 
marks: minimum income, reductions in 
gross income inequalities, even an annual 
poverty audit 

A minimum income standard was first 
proposed by Labour's Commission on 


Social Justice — which was quietly pigeon- 
holed before the election. Poverty reduction 
targets would allow ministers to monitor 
systematically the state of inequality. 
Labour’s biggest challenge is closing the 
obscene gap between rich and poor. 


Korea’s future 

Priority: a thaw with the North 

IT IS not every new president whose official 
biography recounts how he was neatly 
assassinated by a previous regime. Nor that 
the people who kidnapped him and would 
have dumped him with weights tied to his 
legs in the sea — but for a lucky reprieve — 
worked for the man whom he now wants to 
become prime minister. The story of Kim 
Dae-jung is as remarkable as that of Nelson 
Mandela with whom he is often compared. 
And the new story of South Korea which 
began yesterday with his inaugural cere- 
mony looks like being a dramatic one too. 

The economic crisis in which South 
Korea is floundering — with a million jobs 
likely to be lost this year — creates extreme 
difficulty for an incoming president after 
an election in which, for the first time ever, 
the ruling party's candidate has been de- 
feated. Mr Kim has appealed for the opposi- 
tion to give him a year’s grace. Yesterday 
they boycotted a vote on the appointment 
as prime minister erf 1 Mr Kim’s expediently 
chosen coalition partner (and ex-founder of 
the Korean CIA) Kim JongpiL But however 
this problem is resolved, Mr Kim still has 
the virtue of making a dean start 

Mr Kim scores by recognising that his 
country's troubles do not merely stem from 
bad debts, over-diversification and other 
forms of economic error. He speaks instead 
of a “collusive link between politics and 


business" a r»d insists that “political reform 
must precede everything else." Korea is a 
society whose political culture is still 
heavily marked by patronage, deference 
and collusion — the same evils which have 
held back real chang e in Japan. Instead Mir 
Kim promises participatory democracy — 
government by the people. It may only be 
rhetoric so far but it is new rhetoric. 

Mr Kim’s biggest unkn own factor lies 
across the Demilitarised Zone in Pyong- 
yang. His can for reconciliation yesterday 
was fresher in tone than the familiar pro- 
posals it contained. But it did include one 
important new element — the suggestion 
that South Korea would not object if Pyong- 
yang improved relations separately with 
Washington or Tokyo: Seoul’s distaste for 
an international dimension to intra-Korean 
relations has previously been an obstacle — 
though the bigger problems have come 
from Pyongyang. Mr Kim says that re- 
unification will take time. The real extent 
of famine in the North is still obscure: 
South Korean officials have not helped by 
claimin g that the food shortage has been 
invented by the Pyongyang regime. The 
last thing that anyone in Seoul wants is for 
a destitute North to collapse into the arms 
of a crisis-bound South. Yet if the Presi- 
dent's new tone leads to more practical 
gestures — such as lifting outdated bans on 
contacts with the North — that will be a 
hopefUl step forward. 


Ambridge death 

It could do with a few more 

SO farewell then John Archer, oldest son of 
the constantly sq uabbling pat and Tony, 
grandson of the impossibly smug Peggy, 
and purveyor of the finest organic pork in 


Borsetshire. He two- time d the lovely Hay- 
ley with a scheming single mother called 
Sharon, then went on a bender, partying 
and clubbing into the early hours. And 
nobody, but nobody, gets away with that in 
Ambridge. Last might, as listeners to Radio 
4 ’s The Archers will already know, the 
village Romeo with a passion for pigs, 
mobile discos and cricket (he's the only 
member of the Ambridge cricket team to 
have won the single-wicket trophy twice) 
had his comeuppance. 

Just hours after his proposal of marriage 
to nursery teacher Hayley was turned 
down (he was so nearly redeemed) young 
Archer was found stone cold dead under- 
neath an overturned tractor near Bridge 
Farm, the victim of a tragic farm accident 
His parents are bereft the village is in 
crisis. John played fast and loose, and he 
paid the ultimate price. 

The Archers is good at bad men — we’ve 
had serial woman-beater Simon Pember- 
ton; fraudster Cameron Fraser, who broke 
Lizzie’s heart and criminal Clive Horobin, 
who brought nothing but chaos and de- 
struction to Ambridge. They make good 
listening, like Grant and Phil Mitchell 
mak e good EastEnders viewing. Sadly 
they’ve all gone. And now John, who may 
have behaved badly, but he certainly liv- 
ened up a mundane story erf everyday 
country folk. 

So where do the Archers go from here in 
bright new Blair’s Britain? Maybe there 
should be a Titanic-style cast dear-out Get 
rid of the homophobic Sid Perks, who’s 
hying to keep wife Cathy in the pub 
kitchen; axe the increasingly tedious family 
man. David Archer, and do away with the 
incessantly whingeing Old Labour Mike 
Tucker. Let the Archers die a death and let 
a new Grundy dynasty greet the 
mill en nium. 
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Letters to the Editor 

It’s not 
funny 


“THE implication In what I 
I assume Mark Steel meant 
to be a humorous article (Sad- 
dam games, February 25) that 
I was disappointed that there 
was to be no attack on Iraq 
is offensive, nonsensical and 
utterly wrong. 

I have the huge and difficult 
responsibility of deploying a 
lot of servicemen and women 
— most of them young— to 
serve in the Gulf against the 
threat again posed by Sad- 
dam's regime to his neigh- 
bours and the wider region. 
Only a fool would take plea- 
sure in seeing these brave, 
selfless people ordered into 
great danger. 

Kofi Annan rightly said on 
Monday: “Diplomacy can 
achieve a lot, but a lot more 
can be achieved by diplomacy 
backed by firmness and 
force.” I take enormous plea- 
sure and great relief in the 
fact that it was the threat, not 
the use, of foroe which lead to 
Saddam's comprehensive 
climb down. 

George Robertson MP. 
Secretary of State tor Defence, 

Whitehall 

r^RANCIS Wheen berates 
| former members of the 
short-lived Supper Club, 
bravely singling out Clare 
Short for his oh-so- witty in- 
v active (How Clare squares it, 
February 25). 

Presumably. Wheen and his 
ilk would rather Prescott, 
Short, Meacher et al vacated 
their Cabinet posts to the cou- 
rageously principled second 
tier of Junior ministers and, in 
so doing, create some space 
for the frustrated talents of the 
nouveau arrivistes who repre- 
sent all that is best about the 
Labour movement. 

Then they could rejoin the 
principled purists of the Cam- 
paign Group to refashion the 
sterile postures and reminisce 

on the glorious defeats of the 
1980s. 

Michael Allen. 

London. 


Some big ideas for the Dome 


I WAS amused to see that 
the Millennium Dome is to 
be host to a large human 
form in which visitors can 
walk around (Back to toe 
future, with Dome of the 
Seventies. February 25). But 
no one has cited Hon (“'She”), 
an earlier walk-in figure who 
was created and built in 1966 

in Stockholm by a group of 
artists and was a great public 
success. 

The Dome could be a won- 
derful opportunity for contem- 
porary artists to design and 
build something really new 
and fresh to stimulate our 
imaginations, but at present it 
seems to be relying on a bunch 
of exhibition designers recy- 
cling ideas. 

Marie Dixon (artist). 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

I F the Dome is to fulfil Tony 
Blair's ambition for a “sym- 
bol of British confidence, a 
monument to our creativity'', 
then surely It must include a 
herd of cows; a reproduction of 
a sink council house estate; a 


display of tabloid newspapers; 
a "live" soccer crowd; Brit- 
ain's R&D performance; a his- 
tory of Northern Ireland; a 
leaking water maim the social 
and cultural environment of 
single-parent famfliwt; law- 
yers and judges in fancy dress 
disp ensing migrflr riagps of 

justice; a re-enactment of a 
child-abuse inquiry; and a 
blank space reservedfor a bill 
of rights. 

Michael Bromley. 

School of Journalism, 
CardiffUniverslty. 

A S A. boy of 111 visited the 
Festival of Britain and re- 
call it as being full of excite- 
ment, new design and the 
future. Now a veterinary phy- 
sician, 1 am well aware of the 
magic and importance ofblol- 
ogy, but reports of the content 
the Dome so far seem to be of 
the “come and gawp” variety. 

If the effigy could be de- 
signed to inspire just a tiny 
percentage of its visitors to 
take up research careers in bi- 
ology, then Britain would ben- 


efit from the millennial 
project 

Dr Christopher Chesney. 
Exeter. 

A SSOMING the Baby Dame 
/% is used for attractions for 
the very young, opera perfor- 
mances and fine art exhibi? 
fions could be staged in the 
Posh Dome (black tie only), 
and athletic events could take 
place in the Sporty Dome. Kids 
might find white-knuckle 
rides in the Scary Dome, and 
finally Chris Evans could be 
given his head in the Ginger 
Dome. Do you think that Mr 
Manddson is just break- 
ing it to us gently? 

Michael J Stephenson. 
London. 

T~HE last 1,000 years have 
I seen the rise and — with 
any luck —the fall of national- 
ism. History can be made in- 
teresting and not too “cere- 
bral’', as anyone who has been 
to the Jorvfk exhibition in 
York can tell you. Let's use the 
Dome to show how we got here 


and to make us wonder what 
we could now aim for. 
Richard Hi Ik en. 

Exeter. 

VOU ask us to support the 
I Dome (The show Is on the 
road, February 25) because It 
will unite all of us, but the 
plans for the so-called Spirit 
Level include only religious 
forms of “faith and belief” 
which will exclude the mil- 
lions of people who have other 
-Ideas. 

Nicolas Walter. 

Rationalist Press Association, 
London. 

I A/HEN did the Dome be- 
V V come something exclu- 
sively for children; the only 
people who cannot legally con- 
tribute to its lottery funding? 
Have the designers taken into 
account the fact that what an 
eight-year -old boy considers 
to be the height of cool now 
will be the neediest thing in 
two years’ time? 

A L Crocker. 

Shoreham,Kent 


Home truths for 
mumsy blobs 

S PEAK for yourself; Kate 
Figes, about how mother- 
hood turns intelligent women 
into fearful, watchful, ex- 
hausted, children’ s-TV watch- 
ing mumsy blobs. I was deter- 
mined to avoid this stuff — 
and did. When my children 
were younger, I kept all my 
chadless friends, had some 
evenings out read books, took 
fitness classes, held a demand- 
ing job and still had time to 
spend with the tots- And if you 
have a reasonable partner, 
there's no reason that each of 
you cant go away on yonr 
own fora few days from time 
to time. 

Sure, having children is a 
big job, but this kind of wal- 
lowing in earth-mother self- 




indulgence makes it even 
harder for mothers to take frill 
part in the workforce and soci- 
ety: such an article makes 
childless women and most 
men regard mothers as self- 
absorbed, helpless home- 
bodies who aren't fit for the 
mainstream. 

A few years later my chil- 
dren are lovely, independent 
people who know that even 
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their mother is entitled to a 
life. Not a bad lesson to learn. 
Besides, Kate Figes Is being 
economical with the truth. 
She's a well-paid writer/jonr- 
nalist who self-evidently has 
more in her life than the 
brand of neurotic, suffocating 
motherhood that she de- 
scribes. 

Gloria McShane. 

Richmond, North Yorks. 


Prohibition men 



A JOVIAL Susses : b»£ 
lord with otfe of those 
robust 
which are 

signal patriotism has becotfK 

the first target of 
for selling beef on the hone. 
Two strangers arrived at ^ 
pub and ordered T- bon 
steaks.' When instead of woh 
ing them down, they 
them into a plastic bag, wna 


the tabloids call “beefmartyr- 
5 om , ’loomed. 

The hit squad here came 
from Rother Council, which 
tod previously issued a warn- 
ing. No doubt they had been 
specially trained to how to 
proceed to beef martyrtom 
cases, though there can’t be 
that many precedents. One 
obvious area to study is the 
prohibition of liquor in the 
US from 1920 onward. It may 
not be long before one erf these 
Beeftratch patrols models it- 
self on the famous New York 
double act of Izzie and Moe. 

Izzie was Isadora Einstein, 
a cheery, overweight, wad- 
dling figure who came to the 
iob untainted by any experi- 
ence. Moe Smith was built on 
same lines aa Izzie, but knew 
rather more about snooping. 
Between them, in the space of 
five years or so, they rounded 
up well over 4,000 offenders, 
of whom 95 per emit were 
prosecuted successfully. They 
confiscated 5 million bottles 


of liquor and sundry other 
containers of forbidden fluids 
beside. Their methods, as 
recorded by a reporter called 
Herbert Astbury, represented 
a triumph of chutzpah. Izzy. 
Astbury says, would come 
hurtling into a. gin mill with 
his agent’s badge proudly dis- 
played and shoot: "How about 
a drink for a hard-working 
prohibition agent?" The bar- 
tender, laughing and shaking 
his bead at this ludicrous act 
of Impersonation, would 
serve up a drink, and Izzy 
would nab him. 

On one occasion, Moe 
lugged a shivering Izzy into a 
bar and dahned the poor man 
was suffering from frostbite. 
A sympathetic barman 
whipped out a bottle and 
found himself under arrest 
Raiding a posh place in 
Brooklyn, they dressed up to 
the n i n es and equipped them- 
selves with a couple of 
blondes. When they asked for 
a drink toe head waiter de- 


manded references: Izzy 
pulled out the first visiting 
card he found in his pocket, 
which gave the name of a 
rabbi. A bottle cf whisky was 
duly produced. “He deserved 
to be arrested!" cried Izzy as 
they towed the miscreant 
away. ‘Tmagtoe! A rabbi with 
a blonde and no beard!’’ 

Their very success did for 
them in the aid. Their adven- 
tures. some real, some in- 
vented, were splashed across 
the papers to a point where 
superiors grew ashen, even 
introducing a rule that any 
agent whose name appeared 
in the prints would be auto- 
matically suspended. Threat- 
ened with a switch to Chi- 
cago, where his victims' 
retributton might very well 
have been swifter and nastier, 
Izzy refused to go, and in late 
1925 left foe service Prohibi- 
tion survived, just about, for 
a tether eight years. 

1 found the story in a book 
called The Aspirin Age, pub- 





Another reading 

"TWO of ray elder daughter’s 
I children are dyslexic (Dys- 
lexia shown to be hereditary, 
February 23). Yet, both 
parents are science graduates 
from Cambridge, and there is 
no family history of dyslexia. 

My granddaughter Is 
following a university course 
in pharmacy, although she 
still experiences difficulties in 
reading and writing. The boy, 
aged 12. is severely dyslexic. 
He is good at sports, has great 
common sense, and has been 
singled out by his RE teacher 
as a model of politeness, kind- 
ness and honesty. 

Dyslexia is not a disease. It 

lea si gn that a child has 

received other talents than 

r ^niingand wri ting . 

Simone Crawley. 

Stockport. 


Lished by Penguin in the mid- 
Slxtles. If you see it to a 
secondhand bookshop, grab 
it It also contains a mordant 
portrait of President Calvin 
Coolidge by Irving stone. 

T HE one thing most 
people know about 
Coolidge is that Doro- 
thy Parker, told he was 
dead, asked: “How did they 
know?" (At least, that’s what 
I'd always thought that she 
said; but my dictionary cf 
quotations has her saying: 
"Why, I never even knew he 
was alive” — which Isn’t 
nearly so neat) 

At least he was honest 
which was just as well after 
three lurid years of Warren 
R atnflUpl Warding . Rnt he also 
subscribed with rare passion 
to the dreary, empty right- 
wing doctrine of minimal gov- 
ernment, sub^onlxatitog as 
much as he could to big busi- 
ness, spending much of his 
time lying dawn, and never 


On Guardian 
values 

1 A IHY does portraying 
V V James Bond entitle some- 
one to be considered for inclu- 
sion in the honours list (Con- 
nery denied a knighthood, 
February 23)? And why is the 
honours system used to pro- 
vide further reward for actors, 
musicians and sports people 
— most already have foe adu- 
lation of millions and a hank 
balance to match. Surely their 
egos don’t need any more mas- 
sagrng? In contr ast, G 2 led 
with the story ofWIDLiam At- 
kinson, the headmaster res- 
ponsible for the resurrection 
of a failing Inner city school 
(Hope comes to Hell School, 
February 23). I wonder ifhe 
wffi make the front page when 
he doesn’t get offered a 
knighthood? 

Simon BayHs. . 

Haywards Heath, W Sussex. 

I AM thinking of running a 
I sweep on the date in foe 
future when your Corrections 
and Clarifications column 
takes up an entire page. Or 
will you ditch It before you let 
that happen? What happens to 
foe people who keep making 
these mistakes? I think we 
should be told. 

JohnMobbs. 

Stockport 

I WAS beginning to think the 
I Guardian was losing tts 
sense of proportion. Its deci- 
sion to relegate to the inside 
pages the medical condition of 
a pampered, self-indulgent, 
gin-soaked geriatric, proves it 
has not (Princess Margaret 
stable after stroke. February 
25 ). Congratulations. 

Delwyn Swingewood. 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used- The Country Diary can be 
found on Page 16. 


lifting a finger, on principle, 
to avert the stock market 
crash. He was also famously 
taciturn, even by the stan- 
dards of a state (Vermont) 
known for distrust at the gar- 
rulous and a buttoned-up fam- 
ily. His grandfather and 
father, who rarely said much 
themselves, were moved to 
remark: “He ain’t gabby.” 
Stone recounts the story of 
a woman at a party who con- 
fessed to Coolidge that she’d 
taken a bet she could conjure 
three words out of him. “You 
lose,” he replied. But he 
doesn’t report the occasion 
when Coolidge gave a rare in- 
terview. Questions had to be 
submitted beforehand. The 
reporter was ushered into foe 
presence and as he read each 
one out, Coolidge replied “no 
comment”. As he left, the 
President called him back. 
“Don’t forget," Ik growled, 
“that everything’s off the re- 
cord.” Please don’t tell me 
that story's not true. 


Taxing child benefit is best 
way to help the poorest 


P OLLY Toynbee (Paid as 
you earn, February 16) 
says chiirt benefit can “be un- 
iversally paid to all mothers, 
taxing it back from high-earn- 
ing fathers". Whilst this may 
perhaps be technically feas- 
ible. it would be thoroughly 
undesirable. 

It would Increase stress — 
where the mother lives with a 
man who is not the father of 
her chnd(ren) the tax would 
presumably be levied on the 
stepfather, who may already 
contribute more than he 
thinks fair to the upkeep of 
another man’s child(ren). 

Would it be levied only on 
husbands or on unmarried 
partners, too? If the former, it 
would penalise marriage; if 
the latter, is Polly Toynbee 
re commen d tog that the Inland 
Revenue dispatch bedsheet 
and DN A Inspectors to see 
who is living with whom? 

Would it be levied on the 
male or on foe higher-income 
partner? Would It be levied 
only on top-rate taxpayers, or 
at all tax rates? If foe former, 


it would severely penalise 
single-earner couples, whose 
Joint Income may be as low as 
half that of dual-earner cou- 
ples where each partner is 
taxed only at the 23 per cent 
rate: if foe latter, it would also 
magnify foe unemployment 
and poverty traps. 

It would open foe way to 
transferable tax allowances 
and all foe other trappings of 
female financial dependency. 
Why should a man be taxed on 
income he could not receive? Jff 
child benefit were to be taxed 
as the income of the man, why 
not other “benefits” like 
maternity benefits and the 
state pension? Why should foe 
unearned income of rich 
women be exempted from the 
fiscal treatment of child bene- 
fit? There is a very simple solu- 
tion; tax child benefit as foe 
income of the recipient Ac- 
cording to the Inland Revenue, 
this would yield £700m a year, 
a figure which would rise inso- 
far as mothers' incomes rose. 
Mary CampbelL 
London. 
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Comedy’s king of one-liners 


H ENNY Youngman, 
who has died at 91, 
was an institution. 
There were some 
who said that’s 
where he belonged, in an in- 
stitution with iron bars on 
the window — serving a life 
sentence for wife insulting 
That was what Youngman did 
for a living — on stage and in 
cabaret. 

“My wife said to me. ‘Let’s 
go somewhere different this 
year.’ I said ‘Good Idea. Try 
the kitchen.' " Or “My wife 
loves the sales. She'll buy 
anything with the word 
’down*. She’s just come home 
with an escalator." They 
loved that sort of thing in 
New York’s smart “joints" 
like the Persian Room and the 
Latin Quarter and in the At- 
lantic City dubs. 

They particularly loved it 
when he came to the London 
Palladium and told the audi- 
ence that he was a wealthy 
man. ‘Tve got all I need for 
the rest of my life — provid- 
ing I die at 4 o'clock tomor- 
row morning." 

Now that he has died, 
there's probably enough left 
over for his son and daughter. 
But not his serially abused 


Roy Porter 


wife Sadie. She died after they 
celebrated their golden wed- 
ding, in mid- insul t. • Today I 
mark 50 years with my dar- 
ling. If my wife ever finds out 
she'll kfll me.’’ 

The most famous gag of all, 
and one that was to haunt 
him, was simply “Take my 
wife — please”. He first said it 
by accident when he asked 
an usher working at the 
studio where he was about to 
appear on the Kate Smith 
radio programme to escort 
Mrs Youngman to her seat. 
He would be greeted with the 
words every time a cab driver 
or a doorman greeted him. 

Sadie Youngman said that 
she never min ded the taunts 
that gave her a lifestyle to 
which she had become accus- 
tomed. It was a happy life and 
as her husband said: “Every 
night in my home is like the 
academy awards in Holly- 
wood. I get in after the show 
and she says. The envelope 
please'. *' 

Youngman enjoyed his rep- 
utation as the comedians' co- 
median. Generations have 
regarded him as their model 
ever since New York's top col- 
umnist Walter Wipchell first 
dubbed him “King of the one- 



He told a London 
Palladium 
audience that he 
was a wealthy man. 
Tve got all I need 
for the rest of my 
life — providing! 
die at 4 o’clock 
tomorrow morning’ 


liners". The fact that the best 
jokes often took two lines 
didn't matter. After all, who 
would not laugh at the story 
of the man stopped in the New 
York -street who was asked: 
“Can you tell me how to get to 
Central Park? No? Right m 
mug you right here." 

He may or may not have 
been the author of the one 
about the tourist who asked 
the Jewish woman the way to 
Carnegie Hall and was told 
“Practice, practice." But it 
was right out of his joke book, 
as was the one about the 


woman, asked directions by a 
Japanese gentleman, who 
replied “Pearl Harbour, you 
could find!" He took Jewish 
humour to new heights and 
crossed the ethnic barrier. 

He was a tall broad giant of 
a man who was bom in the 
London ghetto of White- 
chapel, the son of a Russian 
immigrant tailor. He was 
given the name Henry but he 
couldn't pronounce it prop- 
erly so Benny he became and 
Henny he stayed. 

His femily emigrated to the 
United States six months 



D URING bebop's hey- 
day in mld-1940s Los 
Angeles. Roy Porter, 
wbo has died aged 74, 
was the only local dr umme r 
adept enough to handle the 
new music's intricacies. It was 
Porter's superbly idiomatic 
drumming which enlivened a 
number of Charlie Parker's 
crucial Dial recordings in 
Californla. 

The son of a coal-miner, Por- 
ter came from Walsenburg, 
Colorado; although hisfonna- 
five years were spent in the 
resort town of Colorado 
Springs. Hearing Gene Exupa 
on Benny Goodman’s records 
prompted him to badger a 
drum kit from his mother and 
by his mid-teens Porter was 
playing weekend dance jobs. 
Studies at Wiley College in 
Marshall, Texas, ostensibly to 
pursue journalism, led to con- 
tact with jazzmen like trum- 
peter Kenny Dorham — the 
college's touring dance band 
was good enough to battle mu- 
sically with professional 
bands, notably the Houston- 
based Milt Larkin Orchestra. 
In 1943 Larkin sent for Porter 
to join him in Chicago, back- 
ing bluesman T-Bone Walker. 

Following a brief army spell. 
Porter moved to California 
where he caught the attention 
of trumpeter Howard McGhee, 
the man who, in Porter’s 
words, “brought bebop to the 
West Coast". After playing a 
Los Angeles engagement with 
Coleman Hawkins. McGhee 
stayed on to recruit younger 



after his birth, of which he 
would say: “I was so ugly the 
doctor slapped my mother.” 
He grew up with file sort of 
people who were his most de- 
voted audience — the fre- 
quenters of the “Borscht 
belt”, the Catsldll Mountain 
resorts where entertainers 
like Eddie Cantor, Danny 
Kaye, Mel Brooks and Woody 
Allen had their first blooding 
before audiences trying to 
regain their equilibrium after 
a surfeit of borscht, smoked 
salmon and salt beef. 

Like many a Jewish parent 
his father wanted him to be a 
violinist but thought be 
would make more money as a 
printer. He learned the violin 
while studying printing at the 
Brooklyn Vocational Trade 
School. But he was much 
more interested in comedi- 
ans. particularly Milton 
Berie. who told the sort of 
jokes he liked. 

It was Berie who suggested 
that he go into showbusiness 
and they became lifelong 
friends, although they were 
not beyond trading insults. "I 
once told Milton that if he had 
his life to do over again he 
should do it overseas. I told 
him 7 looked high and Low for 


Richard Elman 


you but I didn't look low 
enough'. " 

At first Henny became 
bandleader, beading a group 
called Henny Youngman and 
the Swanee Syncopate rs. The 
owner of the Swan Lake Inn 
at the Catskills liked the jokes 
Youngman told between the 
musical numbers better than 
the music, and so fired file 
band and kept him on as a 
comedian. 

Youngman had been 
booked to work with Kate 
Smith on her radio pro 
gramme for two years. Like 
Jack Benny he took advan 
tap of Vii« early training and 
featured the violin In his act 
Unlike Benny, it was jokes 
not situations, that got his au- 
diences holding their sides. 

He could be reflective. “You 
know I miss my wife's cook- 
ing — whenever I can." But 
he would say: *T never pre- 
pare a show, I just walk out 
and make jokes. One joke 
leads to another, I know what 
rm doing." 


Michael FreedUmd 


Henny Youngman, comedian 
bom March 16, 1906; died Febru- 
ary 24, 1998 


Critic of the 
poorhouse state 

■MHE 

1 que 
■ the 


A sellout in Hollywood . . . Roy Porter playing with Howard McGhee's sextet in 1945 


modernists like Porter and the 
saxophonist Teddy Edwards. 
His new hand played to sell- 
out audiences in Hollywood 
and on Central Avenue, in the 
city's black section, and 
recorded for independent L A 
labels. “I've never worked 
with anyone who played foster 
tempos than Howard 
McGhee," Porter remembered- 
He supported Parker and 
McGhee's torrid interplay on 
the Dials, also coping with 
Parker’s breakdown on the in- 
famous Lover Man session 
from July 1946. He went on to 
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record with Dexter Gordon 
and Teddy Edwards, before 
starting a rehearsal big band 
which included emergent be- 
bopers like trumpeter Art 
Farmer and the prodigious 
alto-saxophonist Eric Dolphy. 
This ensemble, the west coast 
equivalent to the famous Gil- 
lespie big band, attracted a 
substantial following, suffi- 
cient to warrant an extensive 
tour, cut short when a travel 
accident put Porter and some 
of his musicians in hospital 
Later he moved on to San 
Francisco's modem jazz scene. 

By now addicted to heroin. 
Porter was “busted" in 1953. 
He spent two years in San 
Quentin and Chino prisons, 
honing his compositional 
skills. After release he started 
a new career in rhythm and 
blues, playing with Earl Bostic 
and Louis Jordan, before 
crossing over into rock. He 


A Country Diary 


made money when the Friends 
of Distinction recorded his 
song Lonesome Moods in 1969, 
and was proud of his illumi- 
nating autobiography There 
and Back published in 1991. 

Although alcoholism caused 
his health to collapse in the 
mid-1970s. Porter kept in close 
touch with the Los Angeles 
musical scene, turning out for 
benefits and jazz conventions. 
When I visited him in 1995 the 
drums were still set up in his 
sitting room, although he 
knew he wouldn’t play again. 
But he stayed busy, glad to 
have survived for so long and 
happy to talk about his contri- 
bution to black Californian 
jazz history. 


Peter Vachw 


Roy Porter, jazz drummer and 
composer, bom July 30. 7823: 
died January 25. 1996 


Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act of 1961 was 
prototype of the 
Great Society programmes 
which attacked urban poverty 
in America. One of Its first 
projects was Mobilisation for 
Youth, a ‘'community-action.' 
prog ramme . Its commi tment 
to “man'rrrnm feasible partici- 
pation of residents and the 
groups served" became a mod- 
el for US welfare in the 19906. 

The MFY conducted a sur- 
vey of 1,000 families in the 
Lower East Side of Manhat- 
tan, traditionally an area of 
immigration and urban depri- 
vation, and discovered that 
only half of the eligible poor 
were actually on the welfare 
r olls. To improve service the 
MFY opened a storefront 
office on Stanton Street The 
staff soon found themselves 
aggressively siding with. . the 
poor in their struggles ;with 
the welfare bureaucracy. The 
head of the research division 
of MFY was the Columbia 
University sociologist Rich- 
ard Cloward, and he brought 
Richard Elman, who has died 
aged 63, from the Columbia 
School of Social Work to do 
field research for MFY. His 
notes provided much of the 
material for the study of the 
“local consequences" of Great 
Society programmes. 

After graduating from Syra- 
cuse University, and taking a 
masters degree at Stanford 
University In 1957, Elman 
worked as public affairs direc- 
tor for WBAI-FM, the New 
York radio station owned by 
the Pacifica Foundation, be- 
fore his two years interview- 
ing the poor in New York. 

The experience of field 
work in the slums in the sum- 
mer of 1965 left Elman a stron- 
ger socialist, and a more in- 
formed and intelligent critic 
of what he caiJed the “Poor- 
house State." 

His book The Poorhouse 
State: The American Way of 
Life on Public Assistance 
(1966) was written while El- 
man and his wife Emily 
Schorr lived in a small Gat on 
West 79th Street and be held 
down two jobs, struggling to 
maintain the perquisites of a 
middle-class life. The experi- 
ence gave him a deep, uniliu- 


sioned sympathy for 1 
struggles of the poor. 

In 1968, together with Al- 
bert Fried, Elman edited a 
generous selection of the writ- 
ings of Charles Booth on the 
poor of London. The decision 
to turn, to Booth, rather than 
Jacob Riis, whose How the 
Other Half Lives (1890) de- 
scribed the slums and tene- 
ments of the very area in 
Manhattan where the MFY 
storefront was located, was 
made because Elman and 
Fried saw in Booth an antici- 
pation of many of the Ideas 
behind the social programmes 
of the Great Society. Elman 
and Fried felt that the heavy- 
handedness and arbitrariness 
of welfare demeaned its "cli- 
ents.’’ robbed them of their 
legal rights, and reduced them 
to dependency. 

LMAN was born in the 
Crown Heights district 
of Brooklyn. Although 
his father was ( an attorney, 
times were hard and he 
recalled with indignation his 
mother’s instructions to a 
salesman in a Brooklyn de- 
partment store: “Nothing 
fancy. Nothing that will stain 
or get dirty." He was remem- 
bered by someone in Nicara- 
gua. where he was working on 
an account of the Sandinista 
revolution. Cocktails at Somo- 
va's (1981), as being “tall 
guilt- ridden, quick-tempered, 
scrupulous, running out of 
cigarettes, contemplating his- 
tory with dismay." 

He was a novelist, poet and 
prolific writer, and his voice 
was u nm ist ak ably that of Jew- 
ish New York: his finest fic- 
tional achievement was a tril- 
ogy of novels. The 28th Day of 
Elxil. Lila’s Diary and The 
Reckoning, (1967-69) about a 
Jewish family in Hungary on 
the eve of destruction in 1944. 

After the break-up of his 
first marriage, Elman remar- 
ried in 1977, and is survived 
by both wives, and by daugh- 
ters from each marriage. 


Eric Homberger 


Richard Martin Elman, social 
work writer and novelist, born 
April 23. 1934, died December 
31. 1997 


SirUdoUdoma 


An African 

benchmark 


SI 


m UDO Udoma, who 
has died aged 80, was 
one of the most distua- 
_ guished Nigerian law- 
yers of the post-independence 
era. Although he never made 
the top job of Federal Chief 
Justice in Nigeria, it is a posi- 
tion be could have held with 
distinction. As it was he spent 
13 years as Judge of the Su- 
preme Court Prior to this he 
bad been the most notable ex- 
ample of how, after Indepen- 
dence, Nigeria exported some 
of its best talents to other 
African countries. From 1963 
to 1969 he was Chief Justice of 
Uganda. This was a case of 
controlled transfer of Nige- 
rian “capacity' 1 rather than 
the current massive brain 
drain, and It did Nigeria great 
credit. As Chief Anyaoku, 
Commonwealth Secretary 
General has said, it was i 
“pioneering example of coop- 
eration within the 
Commonwealth' ' . 

Egbert Udo Udoma was 
born in the Ibibio area of 
south-eastern Nigeria, in that 
part which Is now Akwa Ibom 
State. Educated at one of the 
great nurseries of leaders in 
the colonial period, the Meth- 
odist College. Umakoli, he 
went on In 1938, with the sup- 
port of his local community, 
to study law at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin — where he also 
obtained a gold medal for ora- 
tory. He went on to obtain a 
PhD from St Catherine's Col- 
lege, Oxford, while being a 
member of Grays Inn, from 
where he was called to the 
Bar in 1945. Back in Nigeria 
as a legal practitioner, he was 
inevitably drawn into nation- 
alist politics, spearheading 
the campaign for a Calabar- 
Ogoja-Rivers (COR) state, to 
be carved out of the eastern 
region. 

Falling out with the major 
political groupings, it was on 
the platform of the United 
National Independence Party 
that he achieved prominence 
in the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1952 to 1959. 
In this period he was also 
president of the Ibibio State 
Union, believing it was poss- 
ible to balance local and sec- 
tional politics with Nigerian 
nationalism. 

The dashing of the cam- 
paign for the COR state, with 
the triumph of the three large 
regions in the constitutional 
conferences of 1958, left 
Udoma disenchanted with the 
political hurly-burly, and 
after four years as a high 
court judge in Lagos from 
1959, he accepted the Uganda 
appointment in 1963. His was 
one of the last knighthoods to 
be conferred by Queen Eliza- 
beth n In Nigeria before it be- 
came a republic in 1963. 

It was a challenging time to 
be In Uganda, as even in the 
political euphoria that sur- 


Birthdays 


rounded independent ! jn 1S«2 “ 
nniitical life was already trou- 
bled. Observers say that Udo- 
ma's expertise and discretion 
was much valued by the bud- 
rijn g Ugandan legal profes- 
at a time when the au- 
thoritarian tendencies of the 
leader Milton Obote werebe- 
comlng increasingly app3J/ 
SiLBut there was stiU °PP°£- 
tunity for meaningful cue i of 
the legal system. The assassi- 
nation attempt on Obote. and 
the increasing risk of vio- 
lence, made 1969 a pradent 
time to call it a day mid 

return to Nigeria, where aSu- - 
preme Court judgeship 
awaited Udoma. 

The 1970s were in many 
ways a fruitful time to be in 
Nigeria, with the civil war 
over the oil boom m Dill'* 
swing and the Cross River., 
State in the east, for tong so 
dear to his heart already es- -* 



Udoma . . . leading judge 

tablished since 1967. His com- 
mitment to the idea of civil- 
ian rule in preference to the 
mili tary led him back to a po- 
litical role in 1977-78. when he 
chaired the constituent as- 
sembly drawing up the new 
constitution, seeing it 
through the troubling crisis 
over Islamic sharia law 
which risked dividing the 
country. The return to civil- 
ian rule in 1979 gladdened 
him, and he retired from the 
Supreme Court in 1982 a 
respected establishment 
figure. 

Like the hulk of Nigerians. 
Udoma's nationalism was un- 
dimmed, There is a touching 
story that before he went to 
study in Britain in the late 
1930s, Ibibio elders gave him 
a jar of sand collected from 
local soil said to contain the 
spirits of the ancestors, and 
also symbolising his responsi- 
bility to his people, a trust he 
always tried to ma into in 
He is survived by his wife 
Grace, six sons and a 
daughter. 


Kaye Whiteman 


Sir Egbert Udo Udoma, judge 
and jurist, bom June 21. 1917: 
died February 2, 1998 


Peter Carter-Rack, solicitor. 
84; Johnny Cash, singer, 66; 
Sir Peter Cazalet, former 
chairman, Armed Forces Pay 
Review Board, 69; Linda 
Clark, Labour MP, 49; An- 
toine “Tats" Domino, rock 
h’ roller, 70; David Edgar, 
playwright. 50; Stuart Ether- 
Ington, chief executive, 
National Council for Volun- 
tary Organisations. 43; Harry 
Gold, bandleader. 91; Dr Ba- 
sil Greenhill. author and 
nautical authority, 78; 
Michael Foster, Labour MP. 
52; Christopher Hope, novel- 
ist 54: Betty Hutton, film 
actress. 77; Emma Kirkby. 
soprano, 49: Prof Noreen 
Murray, molecular biologist. 
63; Tony Selby, actor. 60; 
San die Shaw, therapist for- 
mer singer, 51: Dr Diana 
Walford. director. Public 
Health Laboratory Service. 
54; Sir Everton Weekes. for- 
mer cricketer, 74. 


GLEN ROY: The remarkable 
and fascinating horizontal 
lines or parallel roads that 
run alongside the sides of 
Gien Roy National Nature 
Reserve and some adjacent 
glens have been the subject of 
much discussion. Legend and 
folklore has it that the roads 
were formed by the ancient 
Scottish kings so that they 
could hunt the wolf or deer 
with deerhounds, while an- 
other explanation was that a 


giant was so angry that he 
scoured the roads out with 
his fingers. From a more sci- 
entific point of view there are 
few if any sights in Britain 
that have been so thoroughly 
documented over so long a 
period, but there have been 
few recent publications de- 
scribing the roads and their 
origin. Many conflicting 
views about how they came 
about were put forward but 
for the past century It has 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A REPORT headed Peace 
village sets brave example In a 
ruthless war, Page 15. Septem- 
ber 27, last year, we referred to 
the period of relative safety 
enjoyed by the "community of 
peace" in the village of San 
Jos£ de Apartado in Colombia, 
The report speaking of an ear- 
lier period, said that Pax 
Christ!, the international 
peace and human rights move- 
ment ‘‘withdrew from Che pro- 
ject and. with no international 
recognition or support, the 
community lost 37 members", 
ail but two killed by paramili- 
taries. Although Pax Christ! 


has not maintained a physical 
presence continuously in San 
Jose itself, the term “withdrew 
from the project" was inappro- 
priate. The Dutch section of 
Pax Christ! has been active In 
Colombia since 1968 and con- 
tinues to work to maintain and 
increase the international 
presence In the area of which 
San Jose forms a part, since 
that confers a degree of protec- 
tion for people threatened by 
paramilitary and guerrilla ac- 
tivities. Since September last 
year Pax Christi has had a 
per mane nt representative In 
the area. Rax Christi has never 


been accepted that they mark 
the shore lines of lakes 
damned up by barriers of ice. 
It must have been spectacu- 
lar, because when the ice 
tongue in Glen Roy was at its 
greatest extent the associated 
lake was 16 kilometres long 
and at its greatest depth 200 
metres. The roads had been 
examined by many geologists 
in the last century and bad 
been considered in at least 35 
publications by the year 1885. 


withdrawn from such work 
nor has any intention of doing 
so. 

A PHOTOGRAPH on Page 19. 
yesterday, was captioned, Mc- 
Donald's staff, including those 
at this restaurant in Romford. 
Essex, have seen their wages 
rise. This is particularly true 
of the person in McDonald’s 
uniform shown in the picture. 
He is Andrew BiPen, a former 
Observer journalist, photo- 
graphed — in the coarse of his 
work — experiencing life as a 
McDonald's worker. He now 
works for the Evening Stan* 


and the various theories in- 
cluded a great flood, glacier 
margins or even marine 
shore lines. These days what 
is interesting is that this is 
one of the very few sites 
where over-grazing by red 
deer and sheep — the scourge 
of large parts of the High- 
lands — is encouraged, al- 
though in policy with other 
parts of the region the num- 
bers of red deer have been 
kept within certain limits. 


dard, London, 
interviewer. 


as an 


OUR LEADING article. Eter- 
nal bang. Page 15. February 24, 
was at variance with our news 
report on the same subject 
beaded Time for battle over 
birth of universe, Page 2. Feb- 
ruary 23. The latter referred to 
the theory of Stephen Hawking 
and Neil Turok that what hap- 
pened in the first trillion tril- 
lion trillionth of n second of 
time may dictate an eternity of 
desolation for the universe- In 
the leader this became a tril- 
lion trill ion Lh. One of them is 


The reserve lies a few miles 
north-east or Fort William 
and a road runs along one 
side of Glen Roy so that the 
intriguing features are 
readily seen. The local birch 
woods are well worth a spring 
or summer visit as they con- 
lain such birds as wood war- 
bler. tree pipits, pled fly 
catchers and redstarts, and 
there is always the chance of 
seeing a pine marten. 

BAY COLLIER 


wrong, although in the lone 
term it may not matter. 

AN UNATTRIBUTED review 
rf Macbeth, at the Citizens 
Theatre. Glasgow, which ap- 
peared on Page 12, G2. Febru- 
ary 23. was by Eddie Gibb. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to as soon as 
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Alan Cohen writes: Philip 
Seed's “nine years with local 
social services" (obituary 
January 12 > were spent as'a 
social worker for f amil y ser- 
vice units, firstly in' Bir- 
mingham and latterly as the 
unit organiser for York. He 
became Involved with the 
Committee of 100 and finally 
Unit having 
}h® d .. 1 . t as one of the bases for 
the illegal radio station that 
tn« Committee of loo ran 
wavelea £th of BBC 

,™; l ® d ■" FSU the organS 

whS hai f ^ ^ ad by 3 - 

wno bad served with its war- 

time predecessor. Pacifist 
Serv.ce Units, iian™" 
ehc corked for FSU at tta 
time, pacifist or not were” 
attracted by its “aitS- 

yp e ca? a o? l,r - Ph *P was 
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The trouble with 
the country 
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writing out a rain cheque 


A huge insurance meraer 
y®sterclay helps to explain why 
sorduch junk mail hits your V 
doormat - and why you can 



derrt. 


’E3TERD/S two 
Britain’s 
oiggest insurance 
groups. Commer- 
cial Union and 
General Acci- 
announced that thev 
would be merging to form a sin- 
gfo company worth £15 billion. 

S^T D ^S. < S n g a ? 1K J®™ as 

CGU will be Britain’s biggest 

generattnsurance conipanv 
and among the top fivebfe 
assurance companies. 

This is not the first big 
recent insurance merger 
Royal Insurance and Sun 
Alliance merged in July 1996 
to form Royal & Sun Alliance, 
and a few months later the 
French insurers AXA and 
UAP announced their own 
merger plans. Others have 
included Royal Liverpool Vic- 
toria acquiring the Frizzell 
Group, Guardian Insurance 
buying, commercial and prop- 
erty parts of Legal & General 
and Zurich buying out Eagle 
Star Clearly the industry 
decided that big is the best 
way to face the future — in 
part a response to the growth 
since the 1980s of the low- 
overhead. low-cost direct 
insurers such as Direct Line. 

Never has such a huge range 
of insurance products been on 
offer Today the average British 
household spends more to 
shield itself against insecurity 
than ever before. According to 
the Association of British 
Insurers, we now part with 
about £ 1,600 a year on insur- 
ance, whereas a decade or so 
back we spent less than £500. 

Apart from traditional 
motor insurance and policies 
for the home, insurers have 
come up with a plethora of 
covers designed to capture 
every spare penny of the 
nation's growing discre- 
tionary spend. Private med- 
ical insurance is now big 
business whereas only a few 
years back it barely existed. 
Dental protection has boomed 
with recent changes to the 
health service, which have 
also sparked critical-illness 
cover; hospital cash plans and 
long-term-care insurance. 

But insurance is no longer 
simply prepared to confine 
itself to emergency situations. 
The underwriters are trying to 
claim their slice of our plea- 
sure too; take the growth In 
travel insurance, sports cover, 
“pluvius" policies for when the 
village fete gets rained off. and 
even legal-expenses cover to 
help meet the costs of suing 
when your insurer has foiled 
to pay up. 

The insurance companies 
are preying on widespread 
finan cial vulnerability in this 
age of uncertainty The Euro- 
pean insurance market is esti- 
mated to be worth £350 billion 
a year; and has been growing 
far faster than most 
economies at 6.8 per cent. 


Your pfoythJ rips 
You can insure all a 
etukfa playthings— 
Ineludng their pats. 
Pet insurance can 
pay oul m much as 
fiJmBion for 
properly damage or 
personal infcify and 
typically up to 
Cl ,500 tor vets’ 
toes. It your eHkfa 
dog deters an 

Intruder in your 
homo, soma pet 
Insurance policies 
pay out a cosh 
inward. 


Your first oar 
Young people pay 
the most for motor 
Insurance: 
housahofd* 


under 30 pay on 
average £389 a 
year, compared 
with £ 21 7 for 
ovar-75*. 


Your Mortgage J Your debts ' 

The Government wffl no 1 You cart totra ygweelf . 


longer pay mongag* 
Internet tartbaftret nine 
_martihe of 

quarter ol mortgaged 
households now inaura 
against their InaW&y to 
pay their monWy 
interest. You might a too 
want persona! accident 
Insurance. Households 
aged 30 to 50 pay die 
most: £ 142 , on average. | 
But only fi .2 per cent 
bother to take out a . 
poBcy. 


against debts pm 
cradH cerda to 
mortgagee) If you 

stohneM, accident or 
unemptoyraert. We 
- spent £2.9 bMon on 


Employer* must stn 
1mm SabRy jnBMpcie; 
ktlttStheypakfaHiaetj 
£750 ntiBan a yaw to 
premtorns, 


Now that ywcan . 
■dtua l so me tamriea. 
you wtt need 

kwwnce for your 

yaaft. A quarter of 
the world's marine • 
insurance pobdee 
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Tour growing talrfa* ‘f 

. Medea! Insurance 

big attraction: in 1998. -. 
ws«pem£4.0bM6ntn - 
premiums. Households > 
headedty die aaV- . . 
employed spend the .. '■ 
most on metfeat 
Insurance (£557, on-'. " 
average). You ate . 
wiea to protect your. ; 
properly: those 
between SO and 85 are 
moat Budy to have - 
house comarts 
insurance, T9 per cent . 
of them, at an average 
cost of £130. . 


Your tat years 
The eldest house- ■ 

bolds pay the most 
torftaalBi tnsurance: 
ttarovehTSs pay 


which may be why 
just 7.7 par cant are 
insured (compared 
with as per cant of 
those 50-66). 


Your fte's value \. 
Housebote headed 
by professional 
people spend the ' 

most on Ba 

insurance, on 
average £ 1 , 102 . This 
compares with Just 
£448 for unsfdBed 
manu al wodtara and 
£275 lor the rafted. 


of 


This is why so mam* u . 
those mailshots on the door- 
mat JJ re being sent by insur 
ers. That new dishwasher . . 
surely you want to ensure that 
you do not face a hefty bill tbe 
moment it goes wrong? To 
avoid the worry, you can buy 
insurance to cover the repair 
bill. Worried about redun- 
dancy? Wife and two kids to 
support? What about a policy 
to cover a few months' repay- 
ments on the mortgage, credit 
card, car or even vets' fees? 

Look a little more closely at 
the mailshots, and you will see 
that personal insurance is 
nowadays not so much about 
insurance as about providing 
savings products. The multi- 
billion merger between Com- 
mercial Union and General 
Accident — both of which are 
sizeable general insurers with 
substantial overseas opera- 
tions — has more to do with 
providing banking products 
than anything to do with offer- 
ing a couple of billion dollars 
of cover for offshore oil rigs. 

“There is a real conver- 
gence between banking prod- 
ucts and insurance products,” 
Bob Scott, the chief executive 
of the combined group, 
explained yesterday “Some 
insurance products almost 
look like bank products” 

That, of course, is because 
they are almost bank products. 
Think of most life-assurance 
policies, or the endowment 
policies which are designed 
eventually to pay off tbe cost of 
a house. They are sold by insur- 
ance companies and widely 
thought of as insurance poli- 
cies- In reality they are simply 
sayings plans. You pay some- 
thing each month over a cer- 
tain period and, instead of 
being paid interest each month, 
your savings are topped with 
bonuses by the insurer after the 
money has been invested, prob- 
ably in the stockmaiket 
One of the driving footers 
behind tbe wave of mergers 
now sweeping tbe global finan- 
cial-services sector is the recog- 
nition that banks and insurers 
are basically in the same busi- 
ness- By joining forces, they 
can save huge sums of money 
by closing branches and using 
one set of employees to run 
both types of business- This 
motive was behind the (ulti- 
mately aborted) merger talks 
between NatWest and tbe Pru- 
dential, and has fuelled tie-ups 
such as that between Abbey 
National and Scottish Mutual. 

Other factors are also shap- 
ing this trend. Insurers have 
been trying to develop their 
"personal lines” business to 
offset the rollercoaster results 
which tend to come from the 
co mm ercial side of their busi- 
ness. A hurricane, earthquake 
or air crash can wipe out prof- 
its for several years. 

This part of their business is 
traditionally most vulnerable 







to the insurance eyrie This is 
the process by which premium 
rates rise until they are so high 
that it becomes economic for 
new cheaper companies to 
enter the market At this stage; 
the established companies cut 
rates to drive out the newcom- 
ers. They suffer huge losses in 
the process. Once they have 
regained the field, premium 


rates start to climb once again. 

Multi-national customers, 
such as the oil and pharmaceu- 
tical giants, have at the same 
time been demanding ever- 
hjgher layers of cover This 


means - insurers need deeper 
pockets — another spur 
towards mergers. Against this 
background, some of foe tradi- 
tional business is being taken 
not only by banks but by new 
breeds cf competitor from high- 
street retailers and supermar- 
kets to triepboneeales 
operators. These direct competi- 
tors had the advantage of tow 

costs — and cast-cutting, largely 
ta the form cf ma k i n g employ- 
ees redundam and streamlining 
offices and computer systems, is 
a motive behind mergers 
In the short term, big does 


not necessarily mean more 
profitable. But insurers have 
assessed that size will be a 
long-term winner. And as the 
big grow evm bigger; and try 
to concentrate on foe most 
lucrative parts of their busi- 
ness portfolios, some worry 
about further moves towards 
foe creation of a financial 
under class. Insurers such as 
Legal & General have 
expressed concern thata large 
slice of the population cannot 
afford to buy any insurance — 
yet this group is foe most 
likely to be repeatedly burgled 


and foe least likely to be ahLe to 
afford to replace possessions. 

Campaigning org an IgaHo na 

have warned that dangerous 
gaps are opening at tbe bot- 
tom of foe market Research 
sponsored by NatWest has 
Identified a quarter of British 
adults who are denied access 
to basic financial servlcesfi). 

The New Policy Institute, a 
progressive think tank, says 
poorer areas of the country 
are turning into financial 
deserts with some 6 million 
families without any form of 
contents Insurance. It also 


estimates that one car in 20 on 
fharoad is uninsured. 

Far-sighted executives in 
the industry now think it 
entirely likriy that the Gov- 
ernment will demand a quid 
pro quo for all the new busi- 
ness likely as a result of 
falling state provision. That 
could well mean foe introduc- 
tion of compulsory cover 
along the lines that operate in 
many North American states. 
Effectively insurers wanting 
to dip their fingers into the 
jam are forced in exchange to 
accept a little dry bread. 


SourcM: (1) The Case for 
Community Development Credit - 
Untons (Nov Economic Foondah ' 
ttoa1997). 

Graphics aowwasc Associa- 
tion of British insurers (Facts, 
Figures & Trends, September 
1997; Statistical Bulletin, June 
1997); Sun Life Direct Marketing; 
Family Expenditure Survey. 
tte r u ec h : Mark Esplner 
Usa Buckingham Is the 
Guardian's city editor; Rupert 
Jones writes for Jobs and 
Money 
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Merger mania brings marriage of Commercial Union and General Accident costing 5,000 jobs 


Insurers tie £1 5bn knot 


Lisa Buckingham, 
City Editor 


T HE wave oT merg- 
ers sweeping 
through Britain's 
financial sector 
accelerated yes- 
terday with a 
blockbusting £15 billion tie-up 
between insurance groups 
Commercial Union and Gen- 
eral AccldenL 

The deal will mean the loss 
of 5.000 jobs, most of which 
will be in the UK However, 
the companies said they ex- 


pect the bulk of the cuts to 
come through natural wast- 
age from the 62.000 worldwide 
workforce. 

Savings of more than 
£225 million a year should 
flow from the merger which 
will create a group with about 
£100 billion of assets under 
management — one of the 
largest funds In the country. 

Bob Scott, chief executive 
designate of the new group — 
to be known as CGU — said 
that although most of the 
£15.1 billion of premiums 
each year are generated by 
general business, such as 


property and liability, it is 
clear the merger has been 
prompted by both groups’ de- 
termination to build their life 
business in the UK 

The group is clearly keen to 
capture a larger slice of the 
market for tax-free individual 
savings accounts and other, 
formerly state-provided cov- 
ers, such as long-term care. 

Coming in a week which 
has seen the collapse of 
merger talks between drugs 
behemoths SmithKUne Bee- 
cham and Glaxo because of a 
spat over boardroom senior- 
ity, the insurance companies 


stressed the harmony among 
top management. 

Sir Alick Rankin, future 
deputy chairman, said it was 
CGETs intention to lift the 
cloud which had fallen on 
mergers this week. 

ln-Gghting among senior di- 
rectors has been minimised 
as Commercial Union’s chief 
executive. Sir John Carter, is 
retiring', as is rf«{rm»n Nich- 
olas Baring. That has left the 
way open for Mr Scott’s acces- 
sion and for Fehr GyDenham- 
m-ir , the new chairman of CU, 
to take that role in the com- 
bined group. 


The companies refused to 
reveal which of them had 
made the merger overture but 
did say talks had taken two 
months. 

Although rumours of the 
deal surfaced late on Tuesday 
night, the company said it 
was confident its security 
screen had not been 
breached. 

Details of the merger came 
as .CU — which will be the 
slightly larger partner in the 
arrangement — announced 
operating profits of £432 mil- 
lion, compared with £444 mil- 
lion the year before. 


General Accident lifted 
profits by £90 million to £511 
million. 

The merger follows a simi- 
lar tie-up between rivals Sun 
Alliance and Royal insurance 
in 1996 and comes in the 
middle of growing specula- 
tion in the sector. 

It is likely to intensify pres- 
sure on Guardian Royal Ex- 
change — the smallest of the 
so-called big five composites 
and the only one now remain- 
ing single. Favourite takeover 
candidate. Legal & General, is 
also likely to become a focus 
for speculative attention. 


The companies said the cost 
of the merger — which will 
catapault the group into 15th 
position in the huge US mar- 
ket — would probably be £300 
milli on. largely made up of 
redundancy costs, property 
dea ls and computer spending. 

The Scotland-based General 
Accident stressed that the 
substantial part of the com- 
bined group's business — UK 
general — would continue to 
be run from Perth where few 
of the job losses were ex- 
pected to falL 

London staff are expected to 
bear the brunt of any compul- 


sory Job cuts and Roger 
Lyons, general secretary of 
MSF, the union which repre- 
sents a large number of staff 
In both companies, said lie 
would seek talks to try to pre- 
vent forced redundancies. 

Mr Scott said be hoped to 
build on the group’s £100 
billion of assets to try to at- 
tract third party fond man- 
agement business. Many i of 
the larger Independent fond 
manag ers, such as P DFM and 
MAM, have been attracting 
attention for their relatively 
poor investment 

performance. 


Phone 
deals 
left old 
guard 
unable 


to fight 


back 


Britain 


Teresa Hunter 


T HE insurance Industry 
scoffed when Direct 
Line launched the first 
telephone policies in 1985. 
Within five years the laughter 
bad -'stopped — the new boy 
. .had. become the nation’s iarg- 
^ostniotor insurer. 

An assault by the new 
breed of telephone insurers 
soon followed and they routed 
the complacent household 
’ names. Supermarkets and 
other retailers like Marks & 
Spencer joined in. Introduc- 
ing concepts previously alien 
to people's experience of 
insurers. 

Simple, easy to understand 
contracts, were designed to 
meet customers' not the com- 
pany's needs: all carried 
painstaking focus on service. 

Their mastery of new tech- 
nology allowed them to pro- 
vide cover cheaper than ever 
before, all at the touch of the 
telephone. Never before could 
customers shop around so 
easily for the best deal. 

They delivered an efficient 
value for money, 24-hour ser- 
vice seven days a week in a 
language that the consumer 
could understand. Cover 
could be granted at a mo- 
ment's notice and claims 
agreed without lengthy form- 
filling. Buyers of Insurance 
quickly decided they would 
no longer settle for less. 

Traditional insurers, being 
castigated for scandals in- 
volving mortgage endow- 
ments and pension mis-sell- 



GA’s headquarters in Perth should escape drastic job cuts announced by Sir John Carter (left) and Bob Scott photographs: murdo macleod m sean smith 



tag, were exposed as bureau- 
cratic dinosaurs. 

They and their brokers 
were unable to compete on 
price or service. Also, huge 
swaths of their personal lines 
business, which bad been 
routed through the large 
building societies, was about 
to be lost as they transformed 
themselves into bancassur- 
ance groups, establishing 
their own insurance divisions 


to satisfy their enormous 
pools of customers. 

For the first time insurers 
were also forced to disclose 
the money they made from 
life, pensions and other in- 
vestment contracts, exposing 
the true extent of their ava- 
rice. Companies had previ- 
ously been able to belp them- 
selves freely from these funds 
without disclosing charges. 

Sales plummeted when con- 


sumers began to appreciate 
that anything up to the first 
five years' premiums could be 
lost in commissions and 
charges before a penny was 
invested for them. 

Richard Branson's advertis- 
ing campaign, launching vir- 
gin’s financial products, 
spelled out the raw deal they 
were being subjected to. Cut- 
ting out the middle-man had 
become a religious crusade. 


Cross border temptations grow 


Europe 


Ma rie Milnor 

Deputy Financial Editor 


T HE merger of Commer- 
cial Union and General 
Accident is more than 
just a domestic affair. It has a 
European dimension that 
runs beyond Commercial 
Union's extensive French op- 
erations and its recent inter- 
est in Germany. 

On the face of it that might 
look odd. Although the Euro- 
pean Union has had. in 
theory, a single insurance 
market since July 1, 1994, a 
cross border market has been 

slow to develop. 


According to the magazine 
Acquis tio ns Monthly, few of 
the 10 biggest acquisitions of 
European insurance compa- 
nies have been cross border, 
due, in part, to government 
disquiet The merger of BATs 
insurance operations with 
Zurich insurance company, 
and the £6 billion bid for As- 
surances Generates de France 
from Germany’s Allianz are 
exceptions to the rule. 

Most of the rest have fol- 
lowed the pattern erf Axa and 
UAP in France. Royal Insur- 
ance and Sun Life or the Pru- 
dential and Scottish Amicable 
in the UK Nevertheless a 
cross border market is devel- 
oping even if, as Kevin Ryan, 
at Nikko Europe, acknowl- 
edges. “we are at the walking 


stage, rather than the run- 
ning stage". 

Most of the big acquisitions 
are recent AH but one of the 
10 biggest have happened 
within the past 18 months. 

Cross border or not. the 
driving force is the same: cut- 
ting costs in an industry in- 
creasingly reliant on technol- 
ogy. “You need the same sort 
of computer development 
costs and systems whether 
you are doing £500 million 
worth of business or 
£15 billion worth." says Mr 
Ryan. 

'Hie consolidation is not 
confined within the insur- 
ance industry. Swiss insurer 
Winterthur has merged with 
the Credit Suisse banking 
group. Combines like ENG 


and Fortis are building up 
strong combinations of bank- 
ing and insurance operations. 

The cross border pace is 
bound to pick up. The Euro- 
pean life market where pri- 
vate pension provision lags 
behind the UK looks particu- 
larly tempting. 

The snag is distribution. In 
Germany, 80 per cent of insur- 
ance products are sold 
through agents tied to insur- 
ance companies. In Italy 60 
per cent of non-life policies 
are motor related and 90 per 
cent of motor insurance is 
sold through agents. In some 
areas telephone marketing 
will provide an answer; for 
others, the easier route will 
be acquiring access to exist- 
ing distribution structures. 


£1bnwilldo 
for the man 
from the Pru 


The rivals 


Roger Com 


jft S 1 

non 

J^^mer 


S THEIR rivals an 
nounced a mega- 
rger, both Pruden- 
tial and Guardian Royal 
Exchange were trumpeting 
their own achievements over 
the past year as they an- 
nounced strong profits 
growth. 

The Pru made Eli billion 
profit, a 15 per cent underly- 
ing increase, while GRE 
reported a 41 per cent rise to 
£872 million. 

GRE, the only major gen- 
eral Insurer to have been left 
out of the Industry consolida- 
tion, sweetened shareholders 
with news of a £189 milli on 
share buyback to reduce sur- 
plus capital, while the Pru fo- 
cused on its strategy of be- 
coming an international 
financial services company. 

Sir Peter Davis, Pruden- 
tial’s chief executive, said last 
year’s acquisition (rf Scottish 
Amicable and the build-up of 
a new banking business had 
been significant movements 
towards this goal 

Sir Peter said the Pru was 
not interested in building its 
general insurance business, 
which represented only 2 or 3 
per cent of the group. “Our 
priorities are to widen the 


product base and distribution 
channels," he said. 

The Pru's new banking 
business built up to £900 mil- 
lion of deposits last year, but 
incurred losses of £22 million. 
It is not expected to break 
even until next year because 
of high investment in creat- 
ing a physical and systems In- 
frastructure to support the 
banking services. 

Sir Peter said he was con- 
cerned at the impact the go- 
verment's new Individual 
Savings Accounts will have 
on profit margins. "We sup- 
port the Government's aims 
but if they are being sold 
through supermarkets that is 
going to mean lower margins. 
We will have to keep costs 
low to compete.” 

GRE said its acquisition of 
the private health insurer, 
PPP, was the highlight of its 
year. It had made the group 
the second largest provider of 
private medical insurance 
and the largest insurer for 
long-term care. 

But the group said that gen- 
eral insurance would con- 
tinue to be highly competi- 
tive, keeping premium rates 
low, although there was some 
sign of increases in motor 
insurance. 

Competition in motor in- 
surance resulted in lower 
profits for Guardian Direct, 
which incorporates RAC In- 
surance Direct 


Soccer clubs bet against winning the championship 


Fearful of players 1 bonuses, owners 
are playing safe, writes Laurie Laird 


F ootball fans should 
sit down before read- 
ing further; your 
favourite chib may well be 
betting against winning the 
league championship. 

Insurance industry 
sources claim that most of 
the Premiership’s top 


teams have taken out poli- 
cy's against topping the 
table. It's not that club 
owners don’t want the 
glory that comes with the 
league title — they Just 
don’t want to pay for it. 
Owners often promise play- 
ers huge bonuses in the 


event of a championship, 
so, to cover the extra costs, 
they take out a policy. 

Insurance insiders were 
last night reluctant to 
reveal which teams carry 
such a policy, but one said 
“most of the major teams 1 ' 
are in on the action. Conti- 
nental teams follow a simi- 
lar practice, with Italy's Ju- 
ventus Insuring against 
winning the league. 

Professional athletes 


have long insured against 
accident or injury that 
could affect their earning 
power. Lloyd’s has insured 
boxers, footballers, tennis 
champions and basketball 
players. It also insured 
world land speed record 
holder Andy Green against 
Injury when he drove his 
car through the speed of 
sound last year. 

But the proliferation of 
"unusual risk** depart- 


ments at a number of Brit- 
ain’s biggest insurers 
shows how the Insurance 
industry has diversified in 
recent years. Food critic 
Egon Ronay has insured his 
taste buds for £250,000, 
while American actress Ja- 
mie Lee Curtis has taken 
out a policy to protect 
against damage to her legs. 

It’s not just the rich and 
famous looking for unor- 
thodox policies: Lloyd's has 


written policies for individ- 
uals covering death or in- 
jury from a satellite falling 
from the sky. and for com- 
pany managers looking for 
compensation should two 
or more employees win the 
lottery and opt not to 
return to work. 

A Scottish insurance bro- 
ker recently offered cover 
against a virgin birth and 
impregnation or abduction 
by aliens. 
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Notebook 


Greyish men 
keep their 
egos out of it 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


G IVEN the recent re- 
cord of uncomsum- 
mated mergers there 
is clearly room far 
some scepticism about the 
£15 billion, deal between Com- 
mercial Union and General 
Accident 

Insurance may be different 
from pharmaceuticals or even 
banking. The executives who 
run insurance companies tend, 
on die whole, to be greyer fig- 
ures with more restrained egos: 
this has made the forging of al- 
liances easier. 

In the UK after a little rough 
and tumble in the boardroom 
at Royai&Sun Alliance, busi- 
ness appears to have settled. 
BATs, by all accounts, satisfac- 
torily injected its Eagle star 
and asset management 
businesses into Switzerland's 
Zurich, and on the Continent 
the cross-border Allianz and 
Assurances Generates of 
France merger has broken 
fresh ground. Insurance chiefs 
look a little better at assessing 
the risks before going public 
with their merger proposals. 

As with any deal which 
crosses borders, in this case the 
divide across Hadrian's Wail 
there are going to be political 
difficulties. But essentially this 
is a deal as much about Conti- 
nental Europe and the United 
States, where both Commercial 
Union and General Accident 
have strong franchises, as 
about the UK 

Clearly, scything through the 
cost structure — the ambitious 
aim is to save £225 million a 
year — will be critical in main- 
taining competitiveness in the 
marketplace. Moreover, CU 
and GA appear to have learnt 
some of the lessons of recent 
laiger-scale mergers by choos- 
ing a moment to come together 
when there were to be changes 
at CU anyway. 

With the chairman. Nicholas 
Baring, and chief executive. Sir 
John Carter, leaving the ring, 
space has been cleared for GA's 
chief executive Bob Scott to 
move into that role in the 
merged company. CITs recent 
Swedish capture. Pehr Gyiie- 
hammar, once of Volvo, steps 
up to become chairman. 

Among the reasons this deal 
might just work Is that CU, in 
Particular, has a record of mak- 
mg its overseas interests count 
bringing back the North Amer- 
ican business from the brink of 
disaster and forging some good 
alliance across Europe as Tar 

cast as Poland. iar 

The little bit of icing In all of 
this is a £ioo billion asset fund 
“anagment business for the 
new CGU. which will put 
•tare the Pru. 
and MAM. Who knows. CGU 
may soon go scouting Euro- 

Prannmdates from under 

noses of its more recognised 
competitors? It will belnjX! 
rating contest 


Standard shines 
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gong for the star per- 
formance among UK 
banks in 1997 must go to 
Standard Chartered 
which appears, for the time 
being at least, to have weath- 
ered the Asian storms well, de- 
spite tiie stock market's worst 
fears. 

Given Standard Chartered’s 
history of banana «drins, a 
degree of concern was always 
likely. But it does seem that the 
current management team of 
Patrick Gfflam and Malcolm 
Williamson has dime a great 


deal to Improve controls and 
the quality of the loan book, 
even if they are not entirely at 
one over a merger with 
Barclays. 

With one leap the 2997 results 
have pushed the share price up 
16.7 per cent in a day’s t rading , 
which is exactly where It was 
before Hang Kang faced poten- 
tial meltdown last autumn. 

The surge in the share price 
is partly based on the takeover 
hopes (although Standard 
Chartered may be one of the 
most expensive routes into 
emerging markets) but more on 
a robust performance. Prefits 
before provisions, reached a 
£ 1.1 billion far the first 
though this was knocked back 
to £904mfflian by £156 million 
erf bad debt set asides, up 
£100 minions an the previous 
year. 

Beyond the provisions. Stan- 
dard Chartered recognises that 
the Asian crisis is by no mpnns 
over, with Indonesia still bat- 
tling with the IMF. It estimates 
that it will be at least two years 
before past levels of growth and 
business are restored. The key 
for Standard Chartered is 
plainly going to be China and 
Hong Kong; if there were to be 
a Beijing devaluation or an- 
other assault an the Hong Kong 

dollar leading to panic condi- 
tions in the market, then its 
currentloan book might look a 
great deal more vubw aMo 


TOURIST RAu-s — BANK SElJs" 


disappearance of 
Hambros, once among 
tiie top rank erf the 
Crtys houses, tnto the 
bowels of Societe Generate rf 
prance after 190 years passed 
barely noticed among the tec- 
tonic movements under wav in 

? has brouiKlS 

abnipt end to one of the tensest 
and most varied careers^ 
merchant banking. l 

di^ Ian borrow. Hambros 
SJjector and veteran of siach 
tattles as thJtS 

MAI createthe 

media ^SpUteh^ t0 

5m «n£1t fc tUs ; r< " rer 

Of 85 1 toe tender age 

shwldtSkef^i! 1 * G***ate 

ar“jf™sis 

among its senior 


Auslmlla 2.42 
Austria 20.30 
Belgium S9 4£ 
Canada 2.29 
Cyprus 0 £405 
Denmark tl.Ofi 
Finland S 64 
Franco 9 658 


Germany 2 .B 8 S 0 
Greece 458.67 

12.43 

India 6*1.02 
Ireland l i5$g 

Israel 5.91 
Italy 2.869 


Malaysia s^G 
Malta 0.63 
NethenaPKfc 3.2400 

Zealand 2,70 

Norway 12 . 0 a 
Portugal 295.36 
Saudi Arabia 6.08 


jjlftBapwe 2-84 
Sovtti Africa 7J3 
Spain 243.28 
Sweden 1Z&2 
SWttertand 233 
Turkey 361.870 
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Golf 


26 1998 


*•**■ i . . 

Spaniards back 

,n the swing 


Dubai on the significance of 

Clasac to two drought-hit payers 

■■HE 


T p temptation to shed 

S&tSLSi* 

' me!" 50 * PUt 11 awa y 

It was one year aen m *», 

.keptlto ataosTnSSu,^ 

SMSa ? 4 out of 311 eolf 

J®d suffered agonies fora 

“ d 3 halt after iCn 
ten doctors told him hThad 

X e, ^r±K i i rihr,,is 
•-^JScr bIem tay ta »>» 

]He chose Dubai for his 
it was 

a big tournament and parti v 
^ecause the course bxtuid 
■bapy be flatter, and he was 

TSgJS 1 !?* to the fold Uke 

the long lost son that he was. 
Greg Norman and Ian 

sUshtiDS °n 
the putting green, went over 
md empti^ their pockets on 
account of his not having won 
any money for such a long 
nme; an action which re- 
duced all three to helpless 
laughter. Olazabal’s hand was 
shaken so firmly and so fre- 
quently that he began to fear 
tt might affect his grip. 


wa It JJ' as toe memory or those 

made* hE 01 welcomes which 
SSSnJff. **? Use while un- 

SuS, e i?fi. tune - But - resist 

“ e ISi those memories no 

?SS« rVe -, Last *** he bad 

^ to^d-round 65. finished 12th 

heuTnnST than £10 - 500 bw 

r^to aot be satisfied with a 
E™ we *k- “1 want to be 
1/1 contention.” he said. 

The achievement last year 
of vrtnch Olazabai Is most 
Proud was playing Ryder Cup 
golf again. His partner of past 
years, Severiano Ballesteros 
was non-playing captain; Ola- 
zabai admits he is “sad to see 
him m his situation", and Bal- 
lesteros himself is opening his 
season here this week, uncer- 
tain whether he will enjoy ii 
"In some ways ” Ballesteros 



Olazabai . . . first anniversary 


said. "I am in a very easy situ- 
ation. If 1 play well, that is 
great But if not . . ." and the 
most expressive shoulders In 
golf shrugged. ”1 am speaking 
with my heart now. 1 have wen 
90 tournaments around the 
world and I have won five ma- 
jors. I have a great family and I 
am in good health. I have noth- 
ing to prove to anyone. I am 
very lucky and I am gratefUL 

"You know, there are losing 
people and there are winning 
people — and I am on the win- 
ning side.” 

Certainly that is how golf 
will remember Seve: as a win- 
ner. even though people tend 
now to talk about him In the 
past tense. Ernie Els. also in 
Dubai, said yesterday; "He 
used to be like Tiger [Woods] 
Is now, a fighter and always 
the favourite. When he was 
playing well, he used to stride 
out ... he was a great sight.” 

Even Ballesteros would 
have to be at his best to win 
an event with the likes of Nor- 
man. Colin Montgomerie, 
Woosnam, Lee Westwood and 
Thomas Bjorn competing, and 
this will probably be a week 
when the 40- year-old Span- 
iard has to settle for a shrug. 

Ominously, perhaps, his 
arrival was not without mis- 
hap: when he opened his suit- 
case he had lost 12 shirts and 
five pairs of trousers. "They 
left something for me. so they 
must be a good person.” 

Restocking his wardrobe 
with the help of a sponsor was 
easy; restoring his game may 
prove harder. 
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Racing 


Judge telisjury 
to treat evidence 
with caution 


Tony Palsy 


T HE jury In the libel 
action between The 
Sporting Life and 
trainer Lynda Ramsden 

and her husband Jack and 
champion jockey Kieren 
Fallon will return to the 
High Court this morning to 
consider its verdict after 
having been warned by the 
judge to treat the evidence 
of crucial witness Derek 
Thompson “with caution.” 

In his summing up yester- 
day, Mr Justice Morland 
told the seven men and five 
women that the Channel 4 
presenter's evidence was 
against Fallon alone be- 
cause the Ramsdens were 
not present at the time. 

Thompson had alleged 
that Fallon confided to him 
in a pub ou the night of the 
1995 Sw aflham Handicap at 
Newmarket that Mr Rams- 
den had told him to pull 
Top Cees in the race. 

‘You must treat the evi- 
dence of Derek Thompson 
with caution. Only after 

very care fill consideration 

should you act on his 
evidence. 

“Yon have to be satisfied 
that his account of the con- 
versation Is truthful and 
accurate and that what he 
said Fallon said amounted 

to a confession.” he said. 

He reminded the jury 
that Thompson, who was 
subpoenaed by The Sport- 
ing Life, had earlier given 
the defence the “gist” of his 


evidence which was incon- 
sistent with what he said In 
court. 

In that document, 
Thompson claimed that 
Fallon said Mr Rams den 
told him? “We have missed 
the price. Today is not the 
day.” 

The judge commented: 
“You may feel the Inconsis- 
tency throws serious doubt 
on the reliability of his evi- 
dence of what was supposed 
to have been said.” 

The jury have spent 18 
days Listening to details of a 
“savage verbal onsla ught” 
on the trio alter Top Cees’ 
victory in the 1995 Chester 
Cup. 

They were accused of 
cheating by conspiring to 
deceive the racing public 
by deliberately not trying 
to win the Swaffham three 
weeks before. 

Publishers Mirror Group 
Newspapers deny libel. 
They say the article is justi- 
fied and fair comment on a 
“scandal” that was a mat- 
ter of public interest. 

• Tickets for the Tatter- 
sails enclosure on Tote 
Cheltenham Gold Cup day, 
Thursday March 19, have 
sold ont out, Cheltenham 
racecourse announced 
yesterday. 

“We would recommend to 
anybody wanting tickets 
for the Courage Enclosure 
on Thursday to book as 
soon as possible,” said 
Cheltenham racecourse 
managing director Edward 


Gillespie. 


Wincanton Jackpot card 


TOHYPALET 

Maadys Maofino (nap) 

Eutfipe 

WmbaSande 
Mr Strong Gale 


TOP FORM 


Mandyi Manfina 
Strong Pnrate* 
{.’Open (cap) 

M- Strung Gate 


Sawing Path 


2.05 
£35 
3.10 
3.40 

4.15 

4.50 Glowing Path 

&20 Estate Agent 

Right-handed craiS of im3f wflh 200yds rm-fti 
Gong: Good to Rrm (Good In placed. * Denotes tankers. 

Long d istance Irnfanc Strong Promise (2.351 G Hubbard, Suite*. 213 mles 
Swbh iftw winners: None. 

BkkaulhtttaK 2.05 Zzfaeo. tfbonoc None. 

Rpns ii Brackets after hone’s name denote days since last outing 
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A Dot** 88 
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5.20 
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GfflJ COURSE STANDARD NATMNU1. HUNT FLAT RACE 

2m £1.271 fl6dedarad) 

V1V11 1 

ii-« nr j 
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Rfiraf-11-4 T 

lteJPten»6-n-4 q 
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y Rwy 
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is 
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% 

LwdSl 

77 
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-rO.42 

MHpB 

32 
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SSX 

*1531 
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-38.42 
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25 
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a* 
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49 
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-1X8 
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.' 12 

88 
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63 
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12 
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IIS 
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79 
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10 

44 

22.7 

♦11® 

37 

2 i8 

40.75 
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W 

51 

iaa 

*16X0 

39 
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*1175 
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9 

37 

24X 
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Huntingdon runners and riders 


TOHYPALar 


TOP FORM 


1.45 

ai5 

2.50 

125 

4.00 
430 

5.00 


Scatrols 


UrBoteosto 


The Franc* firn 
SIwnBay 
Close Ha r m ony 
Lrterring Cottkxter 
FaSxTftector 


The French Raze 
Sierra Bay (ob) 
Kathryn** Pat 
fanpray 
WDdltemon 


O nL ngK-tendeti track d IJfen nidi 200yfe nn-tn. 

Gohig: Good (good to Arm in places). * Denotes canters. 

Long i fate nca WmiW The French Furb (2-50) and Lotta (4.00) M Pipe, Devon, 193 
miles. Seven day wtanerc None. 

BHmd Arm fine: 1.45 Steong LSnt Bronhalow. Vhon± 2.15 NbscsL 
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— — D Liter 88 
Mtewwrri 71 


E Bjrro* * — 

9-2 Sonoft 5-1 to Btengks. 11-2 Sorter Uak. 1W Metea tali. Ifcs BattM. K — % (tomoa. 


Lingfield all-weather programme 


TDHYPALEY 


TOP FORM 


Wttboft 


CMn gach g u ofc 

Mteoutfoenb 


1.56 
225 
3.00 
335 

4.10 

4.40 Srynfcir(Bti) 

5.10 MazsNMquB 

AO-weemer. Equisack. lett-handeQ couie ted at Jnekta turf Hack and arty IXm rand. No 
straight spdnt track. 

Goteg: Stour. * Derates Utotera. 

DraK Lotr runtoers cn admvage. 

Long (faience fi ai o l iae Mustang {5.10} C Thornton. N Yorichte. 270 mOes. 

Seven day winners: 155 Rbsnorter 3D0 WThou Fnaifls; 4.40 BgnMr. 

BOnk a red first Has 4.40 Klo. Vbomfc None. 

flgoHs in bradots after haw's name (tenets days since last outing. J Jumps. 
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71 
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54 
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49 
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61 
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35 
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49 
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11.1 
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28 
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47 
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29 

2» 
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-78® 

42 
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24 
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Results 


OniifentaPttftatoSPBniah Sen* N uaftflentoWT^ 


FOUCESTONE 

2.10(fti t» flOptes Hrto> 1, QLOWIMQ 
PftTH, R Dtirmoody (1V-2); «, Q an ft T— 

(33-1): ft te etey (18-1); 4, Uti l i nn r 

(7-t ). 7-a Pm* Rbbwvbom Rock, so ren. X 8 
(R Hodges) Tote- OJS; C2.B0. £1030, Q® 
£2.48 Dual R nS7ja Trto: £88140. CSF: 
C10Q.7B. Tricast £2jB0(L23- 
2A0 (teCtol, 0IUT08D, S Fax {104 
fan): ft fa t* Knows (5-1); ft C o urt 8 N a 
tor (10-1). 11 ran. «. IX. (P Ruehens) Tew: 
C2J&: £100. tl JED. 23X0. Dual F:£7.aa Tm 
E20.70. C8T.Cn.15. TrfcaxC £83.68. 

3.10 (2m «f IlOyds Hdi mjt V BRftCK- 
EH HEATH, N Wlbemson (9-2): ft Looks 
LA* TronMo (13-27, ft Nrthm Pfca*w 
(Evens tavj.9ron.fi, 21 (D GrtooeU) Tots: 
CLffi Cl .40. El .40, Cixa OF: ESZ3L Trto: 
El 1XD. CfiR C3204. NR: Htfi m Hw 8 hy. 
MO (2m ST liojdi Htete 1. SALA- 
WAft JCuliOl)r (9-1 R ft Aiart Celt 0(11-1): 
ftCaoneal(B-1).3-1 lev AitumounL 13 raw- 
7. t*. (D OTlrfen) Tow Cl2X0;t2Xa. C5J0. 
fPJO . Dual F: £77X0. Trto: £171X0. CSF: 
C10CLOS Trieste: £514X4. 


4.10 tan at ce> i, ftAwc necr . aa-c 
G ordon (8-1): ftTtw Cm Key (11-4 In); ft 
Twneafteab (38-1). 12 ran. 18 17. (Mrs □ 
teteralwy} Tots: C11X0; £2.60. £2.10. £8.10. 
Dual f: £15X0. Trio: £192X0. CSF: £24X7. 
4M (2m II IlOyrio HA»)s 1, PDHMY 
R Bellamy (7-1): ft ffttfns 
(4-1): ft Deydrewner (7-2 lav); 4, 
pwft itow iee (14-1). is ran. 1X8 (Ura L 
Taylor) Toia £11X0; £2.60. £1X0. £1X0. 
E3Xa Dual F: Cl 8 40. Trim £39X0. CSF: 
08.96. Tricast £119X4. 

OMOKmaXl VUkCKPOTi £36.48. 
JACXPOTi Not won. £33,026.89 carried 
over to wincanton today. 

SEDOEF1ELD 

S-SO (Sa Sf 110yds Hrtelt 1. HASTMR 
omSKOCftEHusaand (12-1); ft Kfaft 
Oneovy (9-4 jnt-tsv); ft Herthetn Star 
(18-1). 8-4)nHavP0ntevadra. 7 ran, %. fflt fj 
kteetoe) Tow Cl 1X0: £2X0, £1.80. Duel F: 
C18X0. CSF: Q6X7. 

ftSO (9m If UdUk ft MMYLUIM, A P 
UcCoy (6-6 fmr. ft O . ia gi WlhatiQn 
(6-11: ft Braei ■rtiete We (20-1). 7 ran. 1 
10. (14 Pipe) Tow: 0X0: 0X0. £2.00. Dual F' 
£3X0. Ca*; £7X0. 

820 Ote at Cfe* 1, OWBIS QUEST, A 


Thornton (B- 1 ); ft Sutag Quartet 1 1-3 fav): 
ft Krtehesen 18 - 1 ) 7 ran. 76 . 7 . (T Elhering- 
ton) Toie: £ 7 . 00 : £ 2 X 0 . £ 1 . 20 . Dual P C 2.50 
CSF: £ 1 1 X 9 . NR: Wha Charm. 

3 xo (An sf cmi i, citass cannon, a 
Docbtn ( 5 - 2 ); ft Velde Rama fi v-S lav): ft 
Zwitetweer ( 9 - 1 ). & ran. 1 ft 21 (J Wade) 
Tote: £ 3 X 0 : £1 70 . £TX 0 . Dual F. £ 4 . 00 . CSF: 
0 J. 17 . 

<20 (tm at Ctift 1 , COOUUUM LADV, 
Mr BR Fooler ( 3-1 lev); ft Hovel Bwtet er 
( 8 - 1 ); ft nelemrtrv ( 8 - 1 ). 14 ran B. 3 . (W 
Hal May) Tote: C 2 . 0 &. 0 . 70 . £ 2 X 0 , £ 2 . 20 . 
Dual F: £ 16 X 0 . Trto: £ 84 X 0 . CSF: £16 65 . NR- 
Hal’s Prince. 

ftSO (Sb If Hdtoji 1 , KELTS BOM, B 
Camay 18 - 1 ); ft Urt H lion Knl^n ( 1-8 
lav): ft Helno WM 168 - 1 ). 11 ran. *. a (U 
Hammond) Tote; £ 7 X 0 ; £ 1 . 40 . £ 1 . 10 . £5 70 . 
Dual F: £ 2 X 0 . Tno; £ 16 X 0 . CSF: £ 6 X 7 . hfl- 
My Buster, SandSUr. 

auADFOTiCixa pucEPona 10 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

loo (TO> 1 , rMAR NOT, M Fenton 115 - 8 ): 
ft Lady Jm ( 4 - 1 ); ft Stridkm Khrg ( 7-4 
mt.Brvi. 3 IL 1 ft (M Bell) Toe £3 oft tl . 10 . 
£ 1 . 60 . E 1 JJD. Dual F: £*. 60 . Trio: E 3 X 0 .CSF. 
£ 9 X 2 . Wt; Faym. 


2-30 {71)1 1, ITALIAN S V FMOWT. A 

A»eC*rthy (7-21: ft U H o to n y (12-11: ft 
agg y o Ita a ii oi (11-4 lav). B tan. Ho. 2- (P 
Evans) Tote: £4 70; £3X0. £2X0. Dual F: 
£12.70. CSF: E38X7. 

ftOO (Im 4tf 1, JAMAICAM RJOUT, C 
Teague (12-1): ft Oroenepan (n-2); ft 
Kw te ect lsiw (7-2). 3-1 far Smart Boy. 8 
ran. *. VL (Mrs S Lamynan} Tow: £16.10: 
tr. 50. £2.40. £1.40. Dual R £34X0. CSF: 
£71X8. TrlcasC E280X8i 
ftSO(M)! 1, DOUBLS-ftS Sadden (Ml: 
ft TMee Te FTy (9-^: ft TM Mrot Ag^ 
(13-21. 5-2 lav Brutal Fanteey. 8 ran. Hd. SL 
(W jorvts) Tore: £5-70; £i <o. £1.*a £l.7ft 
Dual F: £6 30. CSF- £24 38.TrtCeSt C1M.1*. 
4 X 0 (Im leoydsH 1 , HUP teft N 
Adams 15-2 tov): ft Operallc (7-1): ft 
ScsUMbwy (1 1-4). 10 ran. 21 2ft (M Jono- 
ston) Tote: £2X0; £1.10. £2X 0 . EftOa Dual F; 
£13 40. Trto: £17.10. CSR £21X7. 

4M (In »f 79yda* 1, PfOteCS ASH- 
LE1CH, C LoWBier (1V-B far); ft Matt* 
HiilM (4-1): ft SUM (9-4). 4 ran. IX, hd. 
(P Haslam) Tore: £ixa Dual F: £8X0. CSF; 
£B *8 

QUADPOT: £10*40. 

P1ACCPOT: £24X0. 


(¥*T 5-4 Martocto. 7-4 Wffesoa 7-1 Spuhohn. 10-1 Sob. 12-1 Pan Hi. 16-1 fiwhno 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 

Villa opt for 

ex-coach 

Gregory 


Peter While 


J OHN GREGORY, a for- 
mer coach at Aston 
Villa under Brian Lit- 
tle. was last night 
revealed as the Premiership 
club's surprise choice as new 
manager. 

Within hours of Little hand- 
ing in his resignation, the 
Villa chairman Doug KUis 
and his fellow directors asked 
the Wycombe Wanderers 
manager to take the job. 

The former Villa player has 
signed a 2 ' L- year contract, 
and said last night: “We've 
got to go to work straight 
away. I think we've got 11 
games left and we need 12 or 
13 points. The only thing in 
my mind now is to ensure we 
remain in the Premiership.” 
Gregory. 43. said he was 
surprised when he received 
the ra ll- “I was with my for- 
mer dub Wycombe Wander- 
ers having a pre-match meal 
before Tuesday night's game 
in Bristol. When Villa secre- 
tary Steve Stride called me by 
telephone. I thought I was 
being asked to come back on a 
coaching basis. I did not even 
know that Brian had left” 
There is a question mark 
over the future of Allan 
Evans, Little's assistant who 
was appointed caretaker man - 



Gregory . . . strict 


ager. He may have difficulty 
working under Gregory, who 
was his junior at Villa tmtfl 
leaving for Wycombe 16 
months ago. Previously Greg- 
ory moved from Leicester City 
with Little in November 1S91. 

The only additions to ini- 
la's playing personnel since 
Gregory's departure are Stan 
Collymore and Simon Gray- 
son. with whom he worked at 
Filbert Street 

Gregory, like Little, Is a 
strict disciplinarian. *T ex- 
pect people to behave prop- 
erly. At this dub players earn 
big salaries and have big res- 
ponsibilities. I don't know 
Stan Collymore that well but I 
am looking forward to work- 
ing with him. 

“But if any player is not 
playing to his ability then he 
will not expect to get into my 
side. We have a reserve team 
here and if players are not in 
the first team they will be in 
the reserves.” 

Earlier Little outlined his 
reasons for resigning and gave 
a dear indication that Ellis 
had played a part 

“There were certain things 
going on behind the scenes 
which were affecting my man- 
agerial position," he read from 
a carefully worded statement 
“My decision to resign was not 
taken lightly, and most defi- 
nitely not on the spur of the 
moment It was done with the 
well-being of Aston Villa 
uppermost In my mind." 

Ellis often takes an active 
interest in team affairs, to the 
extent of signing players, sug- 
gesting transfer targets and 
contributing to debates over 
tactics. These interventions 
tend to be more pronounced 
wben the team are playing 
badly, and recently he has 
been appearing in the dress- 
ing room before matches. It 
may be that Little decided to 
resign before he was sacked. 

‘It wasn't just one thing, 
perhaps certain matters had 
been going wrong for the past 
seven or eight months, and I 
felt that was long enough.” 


Premier Division 

Celtic 5, Dunfermline 1 


Brattbakk takes 
Celtic to the top 



j tie eua rtian 

First Division 

Middlesbrough 1 
Crewe Alexandra 0 


Boro 
bathe in 
chink of 
daylight 


The race is on . . . Blackburn’s Damien Duff (left) sets oft in pursuit of Stan Laxaridis of West Ham at Ewood Park last night photograph.- ben radpofid 

Fifth-round replays : Blackburn Rovers 0, West Ham United 0 (after 90 minutes) 

Blackburn squander chances 


Ian Ross 


LACKBURN Rovers 
and West Ham 
| United contrived to 
produce a tawdry 
and moribund spectacle of 
highly dubious merit at 
Ewood Park last night 
A fifth-round replay which 
could boast neither finesse 
nor enterprise meandered to 
a goalless draw on an evening 
which served to ridicule the 
notion that the FA Cup al- 
ways engenders magic and 
high drama. 

Rarely has a game featur- 
ing two of English football's 
most respected elder states- 
men been enveloped by such 
controversy before a shot had 
been mis-kicked in anger. 


The legacy of the tie's un- 
palatable 3-2 draw at Upton 
Park when Blackburn’s Kevin 
Gallacher was sent off and 
West Ham's Eyal Berkovic al- 
legedly verbally abused was 
a truly tacky war of words be- 
tween clubs who should have 
the common sense to distance 
themselves from such a 
distraction. 

Berkovic's every touch was 
jeered but the sight of count- 
less Lancastrian fathers 
pointing him out to inquisi- 
tive sons during the warm-up 
suggested the Israeli rema ins, 
certainly north of Watford 
Gap, more sporting nonentity 
than en font terrible. 

Not that Berkovic had 
many touches, for the football 
was played almost exclu- 
sively inside West Ham's half 


as Blackburn studiously ap- 
plied themselves to making 
an early breakthrough. 

That their quest ended In 
failure was down to their own 
overambitlous approach and 
the fortitude of a West Ham 
defeats which combined bel- 
ligerence and cynicism. 

David Unsworth managed 
to negotiate only nine min- 
utes before his name went 
into the referee’s notebook 
and a fractured evening did 
not hint at a chance until the 
20th minute when, having 
tired of the intricate ap- 
proach, Blackburn opted for 
something more direct. 
Damien Duff cut in from the 
left and worked his way along 
the perimeter of the penalty 
area before sweeping in a 
curling drive, the ball clip- 


ping a post before finding its 
way into the crowd. 

The prospect of a penalty 
shoot-out after extra-time al- 
most seemed to appeal to the 
visitors, so reluctant were 
they to commit men forward. 
Their manager Harry’ Red- 
knapp seemed baffled by his 
side’s lack of adventure but 
his animated gestures from 
the touchline went unnoticed 
as the plot thinned rather 
than thickened. 

In fact the more effort 
Blackburn put in the less 
effective they became. Even 
so. twice within a minute 
early in the second half they 
should have claimed the goal 
which their sharper appetite 
warranted. 

Duff's fine cross from the 
byline after 50 minutes left 


Gallacher with the simple job 
of pushing the ball home from 
no great distance but his 
header was poorly placed, 
allowing goalkeeper Craig 
Forrest to save just beneath 
his crossbar. 

The second chance was 
even more inviting but again 
it was squandered, Chris Sut- 
ton stabbing the ball across 
the face of goal and wide from 
no more than 18 inches. 

At last West Ham were 
being stretched and Duff the 
game's outstanding contribu- 
tor, also came dose. 

BwIiImb n or m |4-4-2). Fetus: Korina. 
Hendry. Honchoz. Croft: FUpJoy. McKintty 
(FhrcroH. i9mm'j. Sherwood. DuH: 
Goilatfior. Simon 

Wool Ham Uni tad (4-5-11; Forrest 
Lazarmis. Unsworn. Ferdinand, Pearce; 
Impey. Moncur. Lomas. Lempard. 
BerVovtc (Atou. 551: Hartson. 

P Jones (Loughborough). 


George CaidlAt 

A CHINK Of daylight ap- 
peared atop the table 
last night as Middles- 
brough opened a three-point 
margin over Notti n g h a m For- 
est. But the way they 
achieved it was less than 
ill umin ating. 

In front of another raucous, 
flag-waving congregation at 
the Riverside Stadium, Mid- 
dlesbrough were unable — 
until 11 minutes from time — 
to perpetuate the party which 
has been in full flow since last 
week when they sealed a 
place the Coca-Cola Cup final 
Then Neil Maddison rose to 
convert Craig Hignett's cor- 
ner with a bullet of a header 
from 10 yards out to cue hast- 
ily con tin ued celebrations. 

Without the influential cen- 
tred defender Nigel Pearson 
and the experienced Andy 
Townsend, Bryan Robson 
drafted Curtis Fleming and 
Mikkel Beck Into an attack- 
ing formation- That display of 
ambition was quickly recipro- 
cated with Hignett, Paul Mer- 
son and Vladimir Kinder 
carving out chances in the 
opening moments. 

The best was initiated by 
Marco Branca. He sped on to a 
loose pass from Lee Unsworth 
and at the second attempt 
found Merson. whose header 
went high into file stands. 

By stringing five men across 
midfield with only Steve An th- 
rob us up front, Crewe were at- 
tempting to stifle rather than 
create, a policy which, after 
Middlesbrough's breathless be- 
ginning. started to bear fruit 
Indeed, the natives were be- 
coming distinctly restless 
when Merson let rip with a 25- 
yard thunderbolt which rattled 
off the foot of post 
For all Crewe’s possession 
they showed little menace, a 
lonely dribble and tame shot 
from Mark Rivers their sole 
direct contribution. But Boro, 
though far removed from the 
agile sprites who had dis- 
patched Liverpool and Sun- 
derland; showed sporadic 
flashes of guile. 


iMttrsmh (4-3-1-2): Schwa rznn 
Fleming. Fesia. Vickers (Maddison. 
46mlnj. Kinder Hignett. Thomas. Mustoe. 
Maroon; Branca. Beck (Armstrong. BQ). 
fine 14-5-1): Kearton: BlgnoL Walton. 
Unsworth. Smith; Little (Street. 881. 
Johnson. Lunt (UghttooL 83). Whatley. 
Rivers: A nth robes. 

P Rejer (TlpkjfiL 


Patrick Glenn 


C ELTIC surged to the top 
of the table with a per- 
formance that left Dun- 
fermline in ruins and knocked 
Rangers well and truly off 
their long-time perch. 

By the time Andy Tod 
headed the visitors' late goal, 
the Parkhead side had shaped 
as worthy new favourites for 
the title, with Harald Bratt- 
bakk continuing in his rich 
scoring vein and Henrik Lars- 
son looking the best player in 
the country. 

Celtic utterly dominated a 
Dunfermline side who tried 
in vain to form some kind of 
defensive line. It was 
breached so early and so often 
that goals were inevitable. 

The opener took only four 
minutes to arrive. It was 
Larsson’s 17th goal of the sea- 
son and came from one of any 
□umber of coherent moves 
from Celtic. 

Craig Burley started the 
fun with a through-ball to 
Simon Donnelly, whose 
clever flick to his left played 
Larsson into the penalty area. 
The Swede's first attempt was 
blocked, but he followed up to 
slide the ball into an empty 
net from five yards. 


Brattbakk delivered the 
first of his goals after 28 min- 
utes. atoning for earlier 
miss es with a breathtaking 
strike. Supplied by Stephane 
Mahe. the Norwegian came 
inside from the left and, from 
25 yards, right-footed a fero- 
cious drive high to the left of 
Ian Westwater. 

Brattbakk’s second was a 
low shot off Westwater after 
Larsson had once again set 
him up with a turn and prod- 
ded pass into the box. 

Phil O’Donnell scored the 
fourth with his first touch of 
the ball seconds after replac- 
ing Burley in the 60th minute. 

The substitution was made 
as Donnelly prepared to take 
a corner kick on the right 
and, by the time the ball was 
delivered, O’Donnell was in 
place to head it in off the 
underside of the bar. 

Morten Wieghorst was next 
up, making tt 5-0 with a 
wricked dipping 25-yard volley 
to the right of Westwater. 

• Hearts went second with a 
3-1 win over Aberdeen, send- 
ing Rangers down to the un- 
accustomed depths of third. 

Cottle (4-4-2H Gould: Boyd. Hannah. 
Hteper. Mahe: Donnelly. Burley Lamben. 
wieghorst Laruon. Brattbakk. 
DMhnelne (4-*-2ta Wettwator. Shields.. 
Ireland. Tod. Miller Robertson. Huatoro 
McCulloch. French: Smith, Petrie. 

Mmc M CUrt [Edinburgh], 


Chelsea’s cup referee dropped 
after watching their opponents 


L EIF SUNDELL. the Swed- 
ish referee wrho took 
hims elf and his two lines- 
men to Sunday's Spanish 
League game in Seville be- 
tween Real Beds and Espan- 
yol, has been dropped from 
officiating Chelsea’s Euro- 
pean Cup Winners' Cup 
quarter-final against Real 
Beths there next week. Hie 
referee will now be A tan as 
Ouzounov of Bulgaria. 

Steve Gritt has been 
sacked as manager of Brigh- 
ton, now second from bot- 
tom of the Third Division. 
He is the 27th manager this 
season to lose his job and 
the fourth this month. 

Gritt. appointed in De- 
cember 1996, narrowly 
avoided the Vauxhall Con- 
ference last year but so far 
this season Brighton have 
won only four matches. The 
assistant manager Jeff 
Wood will take temporary 
charge bnr the former club 
captain Brian Horton is 
favourite for the full-time 
job. 

The West Bromwich Al- 
bion defender Shane Nich- 
olson is in trouble after 
refusing to take a training- 
ground drugs test In Octo- 


ber a random test caught 
Nicholson. 27. with traces 
of an amphetamine In his 
blood. He was cleared of 
misconduct when an FA 
panel accepted his explana- 
tion that his drink had been 
spiked as a prank dining a 
night out but he was 
warned to expect “target 
testing” in foture months. 

Leeds United yesterday 
completed the £1.3 million 
signing of Rapid Vienna's 

24 -year-old defender Mar- 
tin Hi den. who had also in- 
terested Liverpool and 
Crystal Palace. 

Tottenham's England 
striker Les Ferdinand has 
been charged by the FA 
with using Insulting lan- 
guage against Gerald 
Ashby, the referee who dis- 
missed Spurs' midfielder 
Steve Clemence for diving 
during their 3-1 defeat in a 
FA Cup fourth-round 
replay at Barnsley. 

• Two goals by Benedict 
McCarthy saw South Africa 
beat Congo 2-1 in Ouaga- 
dougou yesterday to reach 
the African Nations' Cup 
final, where they will meet 
either the host uatkon 
Burkina Faso or Egypt 


Wolverhampton Wanderers 2, Wimbledon 1 


Freedman flourish caps Wolves fightback 


Trevor Haylett 


W OLVERHAMPTON 
Wanderers refused 
to accept the logic of 
Wimbledon’s clear superi- 
ority last night, falling be- 
hind early in the second 
half and then producing a 
magnificent response 
which culminated in Dou- 
gie Freedman's memorable 
winner with five minutes 
remaining of this replay. 

It was a goal which 
stemmed from Mike 
Stowell's long clearance 
after the goalkeeper had 
pawed away yet another 


dangerous Wimbledon 
cross. Freedman surged 
into the penalty area at the 
other end. held oft his man 
and then crashed home a 
searing drive to give them 
a quarter-final at Leeds. 

They started well too. 
Steve Sedgley. seeking an 
early breakthrough, 
looped a ball in from the 
left, which should not have 
caused Wimbledon any 
problems, but nobody in 
front of Neil Sullivan ap- 
peared inclined to take the 
initiative so he was forced 
to leave his goal to rescue a 
dangerous situation. 
Freedman Just beat him tn 


it but his shot travelled 
across tbe goalmouth and 
Yinnle Jones cleared. 

The freedom Wimbledon 
were finding down the 
right steadily helped them 
gain control and the accu- 
racy of Neal Ardiey. both 
from crosses and corners, 
should have seen them 
ahead before the Interval. 

Around the half-hour 
mark Wimbledon assem- 
bled four dangerous raids 
but were let down badly 
when Jason Eoeli failed to 
direct a low’ shot on target 
and were then denied by 
Stowell. who beat away 
Chris Perry’s attempt. 


In the 42nd minute the 
Wolves goalkeeper pro- 
duced a superb tip-over 
from Marcus Gayle and 
then they were grateful 
when Keith Curie stood in 
the way of a Jones header. 

Three minutes into the 
second half the Dons even- 
tually found the net. how- 
ever. and from the most 
predictable of sources. 
Ardiey hit a well-flighted 
corner kick and it was 
powered in by Jones. 

He milked the moment in 
typical fashion, but there 
was some serious defending 
for him and his team-mates 
to do as Wolves produced 


an aggressive response and 
Robbie Keane became more 
of a threat He forced Sulli- 
van to scramble the ball 
away at tbe post and then 
set up Mlxu Paatelaineu. 
but his finish was wasteful. 

Wolves equalised just 
past the hour when Carl 
Robinson escaped bis 
marker to finish oft Mark 
Atkins's in swinging centre 
from the right. 

Wofvom (4-«-2i Sicmoii: Anmo Pictures. 
CuMe. Naylor Roblnrxrfi CWbom. heune. 
S-Nlrjiov (Slmo&on. 3dm, ni- Freedman. 
Pajlolamon 

WhnblodoB I 4-J-D Sullivan Judjj 
iCdUlvdinc 40 i Blackwell, Perry. 
Timelier Anjfpy Jones. Few. M Hughes; 
Eunli Gaylu 

HaforetK U Rennie tSlfettleld) 


Results 


Dtmtoa i<i 2 

Annans i 7£ 


Football 

FA CUP 

Fifth-round replays 

121 3 Man Utd 'O' 2 

Shof.ngnjTT 56 


Ccu' 31 


MeflOrie <1 

Jones 65 
18.655 

I Barnsley away Newcastle' 

C Raton <i| 1 Armoal i2: 2 

Dvot 35 Sntfl.a 2 

15 6"c Be-?* amp 28 

.Aroeioi name ia W* s: Ham or Biaenau r-« 

Wahrarhampton ,0i 2 Wknhtodon 0 1 

Roblrnon £3 jjnu*. 4fi 

Freocman BS PS 1 ~L 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 


Jahrson 50 
20.021 


OPR 111 2 

Sharon 4 
Ready 53 
9-560 

Stake <!• 1 

Kmanoqn 42 
10G27 


Second Division 


Snow s, 

n 26 


Bury ,1; 3 

RrgBV 22 

Par or- or £3 

SIHE 75 

C r e w .3' O 
3326 
Shaft Utd IV, 2 

Saundfrs B 
SluaH 69 

Charlton .1- 2 

Roans 
Borness ~J 


Watfanl :3- 1 

MOOnCy 49 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Cottle 13. S DtatforreRae Ol 1 

Lari '.on t Toe 7C. 

BraltblM 29 40 48 502 

O'Donncill 61 Wicgncrsl 6e 


PorOck (1, 1 

Mikcnriu 7 
3.«f. 

I Second Division 

Brochhus.a Inverness CT i s; 1 

HaMing* 24 oq- Cherry 22 

Blit* 52. Fora? ft /St 

etydaltni Forfar .v 2 

C lmvion fo Hon i ymsn 4 

KH Mann 41 

East FHa l2> 2 5hmhosHmulr i0, 1 

Alan n 32 Lm;« S3 

156 

U ytog rt on Ml O Stranraer id! 1 

5J3 Venn? 59 

Third Division 

Dumbarton ill 2 Montro a o '3' 3 

Me* in non 28. Mooney 56 7-lv.Di 22. 30 

315 UcOttlMfe 25 

PONTINS LEAGUE, Premier Dhitakwc: 
Aaloe Vtlljo. Preou-i I. Trarmi-r* 1 Ctfur- 
lon i Flrab Cnnra, 3 Man C 2- We« 
Broun i Po-i v a ic i Huddc-rf.pte :. Sun- 
derland S Second: BiacAco:i : \Vro*Ha n 
1 Brail 3rd C 0 Si-.rn«r,(jurv ' CarHali- ' 
nopenum l Burnlpy 3. RoendJH 0 
Third: Scjrtaciouar- 3 Chcs:>.-H,cia » 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
First DMttflf* Swmaan b. Brigrtan 1. 

'.Yimblfdon C. loswioh 1 Nar*ic!t4 icultv 
:mtHnn 3. Totuinmim 0. 'Awsl Mam J Pnat- 
ponods Lulon v OPR irisiw indayl 

IRISH CUP. Sixth-round rapbyr 1 

Armash C i 

AFRICAN NATIONS' CUP: S n nU . fj B 3fc 

O.-m Rra CoflUa 1 Suu!.', AlrlCv 2 iet»:i 

DUTCH t flACUB: Huerc^v’.-on _■ Rod a JC 
Kwkraae 1 

PR1 ENDUES: Atg- ■ntnj i rugo&ttviJ 1 
Belgium 2. US 0. lorael 2 PdantJ Cl. 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCH: Cambfdgc UHv 52 
■jvi": 63. Lvdnc? ?i. BAP 12 

Rugby League 

ALLIANCE: HunsiM 21 WldnK- 14 


(11 a Aberdeen '0. 1 

Hamilton i Hayvruth 63 Jets Cl 

McCann ” 17.603 

(»)» 


Ccyno ii 19 
ajir 


SI J daatto* (tt| 1 
O Boyle 61 ■»'») 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 


ID, 4 
Moot 44 T $ 
Kellli 56. 7l 


Ayr ,‘0> O 
1 92S 


P«n- 


Tennis 


ATP GUARDIAN DIRECT CUP ,&am.-r- 
wj Pwn i First round: A Rkhardaoa 

;GBi b! M Rosie* I Said S-J 2-1 rr- M-K 
fltt fclt f iGer.i Dt G RuSPCIk, 106' b-T 
2-5 6— » Se cond raumb J SianatM 

INnmi SI B Ullhracn IG2I 6-J 0-?. 5-4 Y 
KafdnBEMi iRini bi O Vac:* >Cn >-j ?-4; 
W Fcndni ISA. 1 nr C Ittinisevl: ;C. :i f-7 
6-4. 

ATP TOURNAMENT (Pmiade'ipmai Ptret 
round: P Sam p r as lU-Si b: » Mnl.-rno tBrti 
4-6 B-4. 1-5. Y KnqrfM 'Sv-ci s* E Alva- 
ros iSpi 6-4. 6-3. T Hut iQvri &! V Spa- 
des 1 US) 6-3 6-2: S SohaUcen 'Helm bt J 
SalzvKtCili JUS, C-- 4-t 7-f P Hur- 
feuala |Noni> bt J Sjumz >5{» W(4R 
iUSr « - Bur He Jjo< i-v '- 1 
(Gvo W N Lnpcmii ,E6u» 6-4 
6-4 


WTA AUSTRIAN OPEN (Lmj) Soonad 
round: N Tama 1 Fr> Dl A Fi/sa> 1 F 1 I 4-6. 
r— 2 l'-2 O van Roost iBoli tn A Geral 
iCn 2-6. "-6 7-jj 5 Farina |lr, rr K 
Va.inut.-rn:' i Ault 7-5. fc-t. 

KM WOMEN'S CLASSIC (CHtlabwnj 
Cry' First round: V WBBtm (US| trt N 
H'VJ-li iJanani 6-3 6-2 S mbits (USI 
t.1 V. Aflame ,US> 6-1. C-3 A Prefer I US I 
K K— 3 Gur:s.- lAull 4-6. 7-h 7-5. A Bh 
wood lAy-j, m A Slovenian iUSi 6-4. 6-4: 

M McOrtdli iu&> w V Hv-eouiais- iCan! 
5-3 5-" £-2. L GM-artB-Rubbi iFn Dl E 
GnliartH 2-6. 6-C 6-4- F Lotdaid 

■ 111 PI R HI' an IJdpnni 4-6 7-5. E-1. M 
sookl I'Jecjn, tt L Gvxarsa Itt] 6-2. 3-4. 
■-S T Saydor IUSi bi S Cactc |U3l 6-4 

• ""to 

LTA TOURNAMENT IBullwy. Hens) 
Fhot mm all D Zarfc lYugl M H Roson 
ll&U 7-t- 7-5. H Sdmttzcr IGarl bl E Cur- 
ulcnei (Ft) 6-3 6-2: L Latimer iGBl bl L 
Wood roll* IGBl Cr-J. 7-6. A Ortuno (SOI bl 
P w.irniip I An: I 7-6 6-2. R Sandu I Rom) 
W L Aitdfrtir I Fri 6-1. 4-6 6-4. A James 
;GB. t? M Lima'rn tFrl 6-0. J Wfed 
!GB' bl T Krlun iSlol 6-3. 4-6. 6-4 N 
Fober 'B*li pt £ Bns i3oi 0-J 6-1: J Pul- 
Kn iCBi W S SldlaH iGB) 6-2. C-3: BTar- 
tarVtnra iUVii M A Svrra-Zanelll (It) 2-6. 
£— 1 6-0 8 W o na o l iGmi bl H Poll) anova 
(Cal 7—5. 7-6. O Martina iSpi W T OarHn 
(171 6-3 6-3 L AM |GB| bl n van Lottun 
(Fri 6-3 6—4 s HaaA fYugl M K CfCTUt 
fOB: 6—* 6-j. E Lcdf (Fr| Ol <2 Ja gloria* 

■ Fri 6-2. 6-2 5 Ofaota (Joouni U V Csvago 
(Hui> 3-4. 7-6 C— » 


Athletics 


IAAJF GRAND PR IX II MEET [Mol- 
ooumni. Sotootodi Mom MBa I. P Ko- 

™r (Ken) 3*nm S3 .63105. 2. N Ngv*"y 

(Kc-nj 9 5*j D8. 3, M O SulhvAH |lro| 3 56.35. 
JovoAtu 1. M mil ii^B) 82.85m; 2. G Lovo- 
qraw (H2| 7e 45 3. A Curw iAus.i 76 2fl. 
Wotmm: E,OOOm 1. S O Eullivan (IreJ 
ibmln C3 2Hr.rc 2. S Barry |N2| 15 47J7; J. 
A Cic&r. iAu5l 15 42 45. 


Basketball 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP: Croup C: 

Bda'in 56 EmjIaiK? £0 
NBA: WaainrKn<3ii 124. Nous ion 112: Now 
..K-r-iC* Hi; Vancouyfr 1171 New Tor* BI 
Gohwr Sioiu 07; Utah 102. Mmml 104; Mll- 
w.iuFO** U! La Lnkon Oft San Antonio 105. 
Ulnnn-.i| j gi), pmirml < 84. PNfaiOoloma 85. 


Chess 


DSLOfTTE A TOUGHS JERSEY OPEN 

i Si Hcnon Rmaui Foot J PUcftett K. C 
Ward *L D Gunter 1. J Vigus, 0; P Gregory A. 
u Euitar, iNuth) (! L o ad e r a i PiasJhotL 
Ward Gunlrr 3? 

Cricket 

THREE-CAY MATCH (Bambav): Soeond 
day: AuslrnllA JQ5-8 Oce iM Slater <M. R 
Ponlut? 53! niHl 36-3 iKuruvIIlu 2-34) 
BtiTitaiy 41CM: rs> TofldUlliar 204 A 

Fajni'j Mj,. 


Ice Hockey 


BnrriSH NATIONAL LEAGUE PLAY- 

OFPS: Lancasnirc 5. Taltoro 14. Munav- 
IlnlO 6. Paetloy 3 Slough 2. GuUdlord 6. 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD ROUND THE WOHLD 
RACE: FVth-tao a» ai«B.nia: 1. EF L.in- 
gu-agi, IlnKhnO Fuhruary 24. 02 03. 2. Biun- 
elSunnrgy 222 B miles lo fminn. 3. Chsmw 
Raong 236 4. Swedisn MalrJi 307JL 3. 
Mertl CutJ 318 2: 6. Toshiba 3M.3. 7 Inno- 
‘Ht'ori Kvaerrror 46T.4; 8. EF Educallon 
2159 9 Retlrodi Silk Cut 


Swimming 


WORLD CUP (Bd)lnBI 

Mem 400 n MhMial moM u y t 1 . X *u- 

fang [China) 4 14^1. 3. D WKI (GSI 4.M is 
Woman BO Ore freestyle: 1 C Hua 
(China) 8 32.18. S. S Collins IGBl B.36.34 

Table Tennis 

QATAR OPEN I Doha I Mm SA .pl mi 
Round Onat H Wh fou ttn l [J ioan) tn T 
Toung (Eng) SI-12. 21-14 21-16. B 

CMchatfadno (Bdal bl M Syod (Eon 
21-11. 16-21. 9-21. 21-16. 21-16. DfeMn 
Ouattfyiag Qraup: A Edan/V Plersa 
(ErHj/Bomi 61 S ShlarsklrK Morcln (Poll 
21-1« 14-21 32-33 Hound Onat Eden/ 
Ftorea m J »J bolvo/Z Piln^roc IBoliOol 
17-31. 2I-,C. 21- 1 J Raund TWoi K 
Lfegbul/L flnalianu IChinul bl Earn. 
Flwea 2i-i3. ?i-i7. 


Fixtures 

(7.30 unless staled) 

Football 

PRKMDUESi Slyin Sw-tjiv, , Middl— 
breugh XI. Grmlov Rvrn v Mnu Uid XI 


Ice Hockey 


BXPISSiS CUP: ri nM ; Ayr . DraetnoU 
(BQ, Newcastle I 

• The French Fir*ii Division piuyr,; 
Vincent Guerin aoj Ouminwi* Arrioogi.- 
both lost tholr appeals nitaimr earn lor 
steroid uw? yralordny tad n third. Antoine 
SlbtaroU, was dourod 
Pans Saini-Gpr mum's Guerin jrd 
Touiauaa'a Arnbapo arc new bannnd lor 
bis moniru.. jivJ will be umlur a visoondm 
bdn tor a (iirtiwr 12 corirn aner inut 

(oUbudog Ihflf po'JII..- 1.,-i.K Ipr thi> iMuio 
nandrolone Uii autumn 

Ainerre'3 SUsorsti. who niv, inane 
posnhrc 10 « ivmdroinnc was clrarcd aflur 
the Frnnctl Football FmA-i <itii*n ncwals 
oornmlsaion dcpnk.d thure rib pibtiionvi 
With the Inilng piKodurr. r a9 atd,ny II, 
(wo sample. 1 ? U*; fl-yciir.nfB g.i» L . fasi 

So HI ember 


Scottish League 

Head-collision 
Durie to leave 
hospital today 

T HE Rangers striker Gor 
don Dnrie is expected tt 
be released from hospital 
today after his dramatic 
collapse at Kilmarnocli 
following a clash of heads 
in Tuesday night’s Premiei 
Division l-l draw. 

The unconscious Duric 
was taken to Glasgow's 
Southern General Hospital 
where he came to after 2C 
minutes. He awoke yester 
day with a thumping head 
ache and refused breakfasi 
but was well enough tc 
receive visitors, among 
them the Rangers manaeei 
Walter Smith. 

Amid the general reUel 
the Scottish Players' Union 
secretary Tony Higgins 
warned of the dangers if a 
similar accident were tc 
happen in a lower-division 
game. 

"What is essential is that 
h club doctor is in atten- 
dance.’’ he said. "The top 
Clubs arc quite weU cov- 
ered for medical staff hut 
further down the leagues 
that does not always appiv 
There might not be appriv 
priate medical back-up be- 
cause of a Jack of fuudine 
"We would like to see a 
club doctor in attendance 
at every match throughout 
the league, preferably with 
a knowledge of head 
injuries," 



QPR 2, Sheff Utd 2 

Stuart at the 
sharp end 
as Blades 
reach a point 

Jeremy Alexander 


steady their wobbling cl 
lenge for a play-off place. 

Ian Rush’s acquisition 
loan suggested acceptance 
a problem, if not admissioi 
error, in the sale of Br 
Deane and Jan Aage Fjor 
in January. As Blades 
they lost a pair of rapiers 
12 goals apiece. As Bla 
come. Rush is about as wit 
as a cutlass. Funny old eai 
business. 

With Dean Saunders ale 
side Rush. United, averag 
less than a goal a game sir 
started with a former Wi 
and Liverpool spearhead, r 
blunted by age. Wales are j 
in the world and these two 
no longer up to it nationally 

But the First Division is 

[erent. After nine minute 
brisk exchange down the ; 
ended with Saunders roll 
in Rush's cross. Unit 
needed it Rangers were 
ready ahead, Karl Rea 
flicking on Mark Kenned 
comer and Mike Sheron n 
ding in. 

Rangers had by far the 1 
ter of the first half, w 
Sheron in particular resoo 
mg to the prompting of K 

cHoL afld iP avia peac «:k- C 
Sheron shot was too hot 

Alan _ Ke 5 r t0 ho,d bu t did j 
run for Kennedy. Another 
Kennedy, just before £ 

Mnlfwl Cbrlj5 Short's uny 
ting boot when goalbound. 

Nine minutes into t 

second half. Rangers took 

lead again. David HoltSm 
ended Sheron's run with 

fouL Kelly could not h 
Kennedy's shot from the S 

5232 Ready 

On!v then did United res 

aS* ! est Ran 8 e rs‘ defer 
and with 20 minutes left y 

sills Borbokis slid a n 


Ba'daley. RsaOy 
Howland; Muri 
Kwweav. Dome 

uoiii 

M0| d9*0Uh M. 
^a)4or. 82). Dc 
oQuniMlS. 

sP Tayfc 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


Criek^ of utter grandeur a striking feature of Bourda 
Detween the disruptive rule of weather and politics 



jf^nkKeating 


T SSSSS& 

American mainland 

promtee something 

u f least because a 
oatch at Guyana's histor- 
ic Bourda ground is a rarity in 


SEtF***** 

cr£ffl2r tant Freetown 

“ u ^™“ re 

f * r posting the bills 

No Play Today". For 
instance. England never 
a Test there in the 
1980s; on their 1980-81 tour 

SSS 8 '* S esident Porbes 
Burnham threw out the tour- 

Kts when Robin Jackman 

atrect from coaching in South 
IE™ 5 * l°bied the team; and. 
Bt for tat. on the 198S06 trip 
Lord's precluded Guyana 
from the itinerary. 

Weather and pol itics per- 
rarning, though. Bourda has 


staged cricket of utter gran- 
deur. In this verv week in 1930. 
on England's nrst official 
tour, the 20-year -old George 
Headley, grandfather of the 
present England bowler Dean, 
announced himself with 114 
and 1 12 against an attack led 
by BUI Voce and Wilfred 
Rhodes. 

Thirty years ago another 
legendary “one-man" Test 
was played at Bourda by Gar- 
field Sobers when, after to all 
intents handing Colin Cow- 
drey's England the series with 
a zanily generous declaration 
in the previous Test at Port of 
Spain, he beguilingly at- 
tempted to make amends by 
taking on England on his own, 
scoring a chanceless 152 and 


95 not out, and return Lng 
bowling figures (fast. slow, 
medium and wrist-spin) of 
I 68-31-125-6. Only famous last- 
wicket defiance by Alan Knott 
and Jeff Jones ( serenading 
each other with “There'll be a 
welcome in the hillsides" be- 
tween each delivery of the 
final over) denied the smiling 
Sobers victory. 

By a calendar fluke, this 
very Bourda Test match day 
(February 27) is the anniver- 
sary of Ian Botham's 1981 Eng- 
land team bus — Jackman 
perkily defiant In the front 
seat — being escorted by a 
team of military outriders to 
Georgetown airport and put 
on a plane for Barbados. 

The team had been kicking 


their heels for a week as the 
rains came down. A few years 
later, writing a book with Gra- 
ham Gooch. 1 realised the 
ironic double whammy of 

tho s e days at the Pegasus 
HoteL For. out of the blue, the 
t eam' s star opening batsman 
Geoffrey Boycott had called a 
secret meeting. It was 
attended by captain Botham. 
Gooch, David Gower, John 
Emburey, and Graham DiUey, 
and Boycott furtively an- 
nounced fBaldrick-like) his 
plan- He showed them a sheaf 
of cables outlining the propo- 
sition from an agent of the 
South African Cricket Board. 
Peter Cooke, and the prospec- 
tive sponsor Holiday Inns SA 
Ltd, for a "rebel” tour of the 


benighted republic 12 months 
hence. 

And so. precisely, did it 
come to pass. Boycott clandes- 
tinely organising the team 
and Gooch captaining it; Em- 
burey also went. The others, 

Botham. Gower and DiUey, 

each said “Thanks, but no 
thanks” to Boycott and the 
South Africans. Had Burn- 
ham (and we) but known it at 
the time, the then president's 
reaction to the arrival in Guy- 
ana of Jackman that day was a 
warning shot across the bows. 

T HE day before. Febru- 
ary 26 . Jackman had 
been served with his 
"revocation of two- 
week work permit" on return- 


ing with his new England col- 
leagues from a one-day game 
at Berbice. When the Chinese 
whispers, suggesting the pres- 
ident was displeased, bad 
begun that breakfast-time, 
those of us in the accompany- 
ing Fleet Street caravan bad 
drawn lots as to which would 
cover the cricket or stay in the 
capital awaiting develop- 
ments alongside the England 
manager A C Smith and Brit- 
ish High Commissioner, 
Philip Mallet CMG (Winches- 
ter & Batliol). 

We traipsed down Main 
Street in straggly, fly-swatting 
style to the British compound. 
The Union Jack was listless at 
the mast 

Behind shutters in his colo- 


nial mansion. HM representa- 
tive sat in a faded white 
Aquascutum suit under Anni- 
gonis portrait of his Queen, 
remains of the morning boiled 
egg on his tie, the Northamp- 
ton shoes shiny black. He mo- 
tionedus to sit. 

“Whitehall are due to call," 
he said, brimming with antici- 
pation. When the telephone 
rang. Mallet wiped his brow . 
and lifted the receiver. "Hello, 
yes . . ." He was all of a quake. 
But it was only his second sec- 
retary, in Berbice. Mallet 
slammed the phone down, an- 
noyed: "Boycott’s out for 
seven if anyone’s interested." 
We weren't. For a day we were 
intrepid front-page foreign 
correspondents. 


Cricket 
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Stuart atfe 

sharp end 
as Blades 
reach a 


West Indies w England: fourth Test 

Fifty not out 
by captain 
Atherton 

Mike Selvey in Georgetown leads the 
applause for an imminent England milestone 




IVEN that he occu- 
pies a position that 
he never actively 
craved, and which at 


struggled against Australia 
for a decade and striven 
against West Indies for longer 
than that is not just peculiar 


times has had its controver- to my captaincy period. It is a 
siM. Mike Atherton's tenure reflection on the quality of 


of the England captaincy has 
been remarkable. 

Against the Australians 


the domestic cricket we play. 

“I have to say we are im- 
proving dramatically in that 


last summer he steamed past respect and. although I may 
Peter May’s record, and when have a one-eyed blinkered 
the fourth Test begins at view, I believe the England 
Bourda here in Guyana team is getting stron ger as a 


tomorrow he will captain 
England for the 50th time, 
equalling Vlv Richards’ num- 
ber for West Indies. 

.Only Allan Border, whose 
leadership of Australia ran to 
93 matches, and Clive Lloyd, 
who captained West Indies 74 
times and is now the man- 
ager, have led their teams 
more often and both are prob- 
ably out of reach. 

It has been a long 4'/, years 
since Graham Gooch’s sad 
resignation after the defeat by 
Australia at Headingley and 


result” 

The next few weeks wSL de- 
cide whether Atherton’s cap- 
taincy continues next sum- 
mer. Win and the job could be 
his as long as he wants it, lose 
and he knows the conse- i 
quences. He came within a 
whisker of resigning before 
the Anal Test last summer 
and only that euphoric win 
and some hard talking from 
those whose opinion he | 
respects persuaded him to 
continue. 

“fin glad now that I didn’t 


the appointment a week later throw it away," he said, "be- 
of a wary 25-year-old Ather- cause 1 am enjoying this tom- 
ton for the last two matches of thoroughly. I like Caribbean 
that series. tours anyway but I enjoy the 

More than once his reign bunch of players I am with, 
might have ended. The cele- and I am enjoying the way we 
brated dirt-in-the-pocket tnci- are playing cricket.” 
dent during the match against Should the worst happen 

South Africa at Lord’s would and England lose the series, | 
have done for many captains, he will almost certainly be j 


••When I took the job I was a gone- But the desire to bat for 
young man with little expert- England remains. ‘Tm 29 go- 


ence," he said, "so my reac- 
tion to all that was maybe not 
bow 1 would respond now." 

His response t h en , typically, 
was not to fold as some might 
have done but Instead to guts 
his way to runs in the next 
Test It was Atherton almost 
getting his kicks from taking 
thing s to the very edge, as he 
has done many times: there 
wane his runs in Christchurch 
last winter to win a match 
upon which his survival prob- 
ably depended, runs in the 
memorable rearguard action 
in Johannesburg, and more 


ing on 30 now and, although 
Fm not going to do a Gooch 
and be playing when Tm 41, 1 
think I’ve got two or three 
years left as an international 
batsman.” 

Atherton harbours few 
regrets. Lack of success 
against the top teams, partic- 
ularly Australia, rankles; so 
too the dreadful World Cup in 
India and Pakistan when for , 
the only time he felt the team , 
really underperformed under 
his leadership, al t hough he 
wryly admits that he did not 
feel that the preparation for a 


runs in the third Test in Trini- prestigious tournament was 
dad test week to. help set up a theb^t 


win that kept this series very 
much alive. 


Perhaps his biggest regret 
emerged when he pointed out 
that on this tour he has nine 
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Tennis 


Richardson 
struts his stuff 


Stephen Bieriey 


A NDREW Richardson, 

#\ Britain’s No. 3, Is 
not a man to get un- 
# Vluly excited whether 
he wins or loses. “Profes- 
sional tennis is all about 
taking your opportunities, 
and 1 took my chance." he 
said yesterday after Swit- 
zerland’s Marc Rosset 
retired in the second set of 
their first-round match of 
the indoor Guardian Direct 
Cup at Battersea Park. 

While Greg Rusedski and 
Tim Henman tread the 
boards from week to week 
on the world's leading 
stages. Richardson plays 
the equivalent of provincial 
repertory, hoping that 
eventually, by dint of hard 
work and luck, he will 
move up from satellite and 
challenger tournaments- to 
the full ATP Tour. 

To do this he must reach 
the top 100. and he will 
edge dtoser . from bis cur- 
rent No. 145 after this win 
over Rosset ranked No. 28. 

Rosset complained after- 
wards of feeling “faint”. 
There might be some 
reason to suppose he had 
overdosed on British left- 
handers, having been 
beaten in the final of 
the European Community 
Championship in Antwerp 
last Sunday by Rusedski. 

Richardson took a set off 
Rosset in Tokyo last year 
and was clearly confident, 
moving well and serving 
welL Rosset by contrast ap- 
peared less than interested. 

Over the past few weeks 
the Swiss has reached two 
ATP finals and one semi- 
final, and he clearly needs a 
rest. This is the madness of 
the ATP Tour, but it is not 
to take anything away from 
Richardson, who could do 


Lae his predecessor. Atb- that on this tour ne nas nine 
erton’s batting average as of the players who were with 
s sol runs at 42*— him four years ago on his 
captato — 3.601 averaee first tour here as captain, and 

below that since then he bas led al- 
SSSaS? iriUte most SOdifferent players on to 


Paul Weaver in Durban 


changes they have made | must overcome their “90- 1 together with the wicket- 


I AKJSTAN havt 

'claimed the psycholog- 


after just one game." 

South Aft-ica, alone 
have among the leading Test- 
lolog- playing countries, do not 


for-five syndrome". 

“This has cost two players 


keeper Mark Boucher, and 
the Left-arm spinner Paul 


leal high ground over possess one batsman aver- J more strict in making sure 


their places," lie said, “and Adams unlikely to play be- 
the selectors are going to be cause of Kfagsmead’s repu- 




a player. . _ 

His captaincy record of 13 
wins, 17 defeats and 19 draws 
is by his owe admission mod- 
erate, and three of those wins 
— a brace at The Oval aginst 
Australia and one in Bridge- 
town four years ago — came 
when England had already 
lost the series. „ . 

‘it is a mixed record, be 


the Qeid, South Africa before today’s aging more than 40 in Tests. 

“Have you ever wondered second Test at Kingsmead, They have disguised this de- 
what might have happened if which takes some cheek fictency with plenty of late- 
you’d been able to stick with after the chaos in' Johannes- order runs, strong fast bowl- 
the Tpmv nucleus of players?" burg last week when the ing, aggressive fielding and 
he was asked. “Often, mate,” first Test began late because an i n d om i t a b le spirit but 
he replied with a raising of of the alleged mugging of realise Pakistan have qual- 
the eyebrows, "often." two of the tour party. ity bowlers who can sweep 

9 Carl Hooper has been But Aamir Sohail, Paid- away their middle order, 
reported to the West fo rties stan’s acting captain. After one drawn Test and 


tation for pace and bounce, 
aging more than 40 in Tests, this doesn't happen. Players the final place will be be- 
They have disguised this de- will have to take responsd- tween the off-spinner Pat 
fltiency with plenty of late- bility or the personnel will Symcox and the swing 
order runs, strong fast bowl- be changed." bowler Fanie de VUIiers. 

ing, aggressive fielding and All six batsmen in South Pakistan may be un- 


realise Pakistan have qual- play today. Hylton Acker- 
ity bowlers who can sweep man, son of the former 


Africa's squad of 13 will changed as their captain- 
play today. Hylton Acker- wicketkeeper Rashid Latif Is 


away their middle order. 
After one drawn Test and 


man, son of the former still unfit and the fast 
Northamptonshire batsman bowler Mohammad Akram 


Cricket Board and may face makes some sense when he one innings each in the 
disciplinary action for refusing reasons that the South Afri- series, Daryll Cullinan and 
to alay for Guyana against cans are on the nm. “We Herschelle Gibbs have been 
ErudaDd. Hooper. West Indies’ have them on the back dropped, and the captain 


of the same name, will win 


admitted, font to bm aui ■« Hooper west todies' have them on the back dropped, and the captain 

refleecs the Q teum n foot," he said. “They are Hansie Cronje warned yes- 

panicking. Look at the terday that- the players 


one inning s each in the bis first cap, and Cronje, 
series, Daryll Cullinan and returning after a knee oper- 
HerscheUe Gibbs have been ation, will bat at No. 6- 
dropped, and the captain With Allan Donald. Shaun 


is short of preparation. 
However, they are likely to 
play both their spinners, 
Saqlatn Mush tag and Mush- 

taq Ahmed. Sohail said: “I 


Pollock and Lance KLusener think it will turn from the 
certain of their places, third day.” 


nothing more than play his 
best and push Rosset bard, 
which is precisely what he 
did. He broke Rosset for a 
5-8 first-set lead and 
clinched It on the fifth set 
point. He then broke Ros- 
sefs serve for a second time 
and the former Olympic 
champion called it an 
afternoon. 

“My current ranking is a 
fair reflection of my play 
but sometimes I perform 
much worse," said Richard- 
son. who will be 24 next 
month. “It’s a mental bar- 
rier more than anything. 
Ton need to get the most 
out of yourself even when 
yon are not feeling 1 00 per 
cent" 

Tell that to Rosset or Cro- 
atia's Goran Ivanisevic, the 
No. 8 seed, who lost 6-2, 6-4 
to Sonth Africa’s Wayne 
Ferreira in a second- round 
matcb lasting a little over 
an boor. 

It was all a for cry from 
Tim Henman's marathon 
opening against Holland's 
Richard Krajicek which 
ended In the small hours of 
yesterday morning, the 
British No. 2 winning 6-7, 
7-6. 7-5. Henman’s .relief 
was tangible, for previously 
he had lost four successive 
first-round matches. 

With Krajicek leading 7-6. 
5-3 it appeared he was about 
to gain revenge for losing 
his Wimbledon title In the 
fourth round against Hen- 
man last summer. But Hen- 
man augmented his consid- 
erable application and hard 
work with that other vital 
ingredient: luck. And then 
the con fi dence surged back. 

He plays Rainer Schuttler 
tonight for a place in the 
quarter-finals. The 21-year- 
old German, ranked 118, 
was a qualifier for this 
tournament but beat Hen- - 
man recently in Split. 


Sailing 


Straight bat . . . Mike Atherton displays his customary concentration during yesterday’s England net laurbce gwftths 

South Africa v Pakistan : second Test 

Cronje warning after ^anic’ attack 


Affront for near finishers as 
the weather takes a hand 


Bob Fisher 
in Sao Sebastfao 

A FRONT has effectively 
built a barricade for those 
attempting to finish the filth 
leg of the Whitbread Round 
the World Race. Progress for 
all has been reduced as they 
beat to windward and it has 
added a day to foe ETA. 

EF Language arrived just in 
time on Monday but Brunei 
Sunergy still had 228 nautical 
miles to go at 18:00 GMT yes- 
terday, six hours after she 
was expected to reach here. 

Roy Heiner. her skipper, 
has been able to maintain bis 


12-mile lead over Dee Smith's 
Chessie Racing and, with the 
wind veering, his strategy of 
staying to foe west should pay 
when both boats tack towards 
this Brazilian port. They bave 
85 miles in hand on Swedish 
Match and Merit Cup. the 
boats scrapping for fourth 
with Toshiba. 

The all-women crew in EF 
Education finally arrived in 
the Argentinian port of Us- 
huaia to step a new mast. 
They began motoring at lstes 
Evout to conform with regula- 
tions. "We will return to that 
spot and continue racing to 
San Sebastiao,” said the navi- 
gator Lynnafo Beckley. 


Rugby Union 


Sport in brief 


Eiq>osed Jenkins refuses to fill Wales full-back role again 


Paul Rees 


mate place-kicking contribut- 
ing significantly to the tour- 
ists' series success, but be 


1 do not like playing there Wales were today due to an- 

and my discomfort showed nounce their team to play 
against England. 1 fold Kevin Scotland at Wembley on Sat- 
Bo wring [foe Wales coach] unday week but it has been 
that I will never play there delayed until Tuesday be- 
again because it Is not fair to cause of injury worries in- 
me or to the team. I never eluding the captain Robert 
want to go through the expert- Howley, who has bad a scan 


ence of Saturday again. 


for knee damage and will 


. the 53 ;^ then that he felt uncom- Bowring [foe Wales coach] unday week but it has been 

ASTER being ^ fnrtable in the position and on that I will never play there delayed until Tuesday be- 

#vunaround at rw«- return to Wales asked to again because it is not feir to cause of injury worries in- 

ham test Satur^y^eu considered only as an out- me or to the team. I never eluding the captain Robert 

kins has tdd Wales he has w want to go through the expert- Howley, who has had a scan 

played his last game aiiuu ^ that role ence of Saturday again. for knee damage and will 

back- The ^ye^^ld jo ty ^ Tonga ^ New zea- "I am an ontsidehalf by na- miss Cardiff’s Swalec Cup tie 
Ml tend test autumn but this hire as wen as by preference at Ebbw Vale on Saturday, 

self the last line o month was switched back to and if Kerin does not consider Former internationals have 

tocreasmgy fuU-back for the intemation- I am good eno u gh to play for called for Bowring to resign 

fence ate against Italy and England. Wales there I will accept that but Geoff Evans, chairman of 

land and was exposed as a said lam confident of doing myself foe WRITS technical commit- 

Jenkins, who has scored a re- justice in my proper position tee which oversees the 

c5dS71 points for Wales and but not at fall-back and Kevin national squad, said the 

“S to jotaBaitnBt season- umterstanda thaL" coach's position Is eacura. 


ainst Tonga and New Zea- "I am an ontsidfrhalf by na- miss Cardiff’s Swalec Cup tie 
nd last autumn but tills fare as weQ as by preference at Ebbw Vale on Saturday, 
onth was switched back to and if Kerin does not consider Former Internationals have 

11-back for the fatPi-natinn- I am good enough to play for called for Bowring to resign 
b against Italy and England. Wales there I will accept that but Geoff Evans, c h ai r ma n of 
“famnot a fallback, “ said I am confident of doing myself foe WRITS technical commit- 


Rugby League 

St Helens have been granted a 
work permit for Damien 
Smith, the Australian centre 
signed last month after being 
“cut** by Sydney St George for 
disciplinary reasons, writes 
Andy Wilson. But the Queens- 
lander is Ineligible for Sun- 
day's Challenge Cup fifth- 
round tie at home to Warring- 
ton, who will be without the 
former Saints prop Adam 
Fogerty after a recurrence of 
his thigh strain. 

Cricket 

India have recalled Balesh 
Chauhan, the off-spinner 
stood down recently while his 


controversial action was 
referred to the international 
Cricket Council, in a 14-man 
squad for foe first of three 
Tests against Australia start- 
ing in Madras on March 6. 

India, unbeaten in a home 
series since 1987, have also 
named the slow left-armer 
Venkapathy Raju, foe leg- 
spinner Anil Kumble and foe 
slow-bowling all-rounder Hri- 
shikesh Kanitkar. 

Hockey 

Russell Garcia will become 
England's most capped player 
today with his I07th interna- 
tional — his 228th when Great 
Britain appearances are in- 
cluded — against Malaysia in 
Ipoh, a warm-up for the 
Sultan Azlan Shah Cup which 
starts on Saturday. 


By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 

By fax, call: 

(from the handset of your fax machine) 

0897 500 636 

For a full list of 200+ resorts & codes, 
call: 

0990 393 305 
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Olazabal’s anniversary waltz, page 13 
Half-century for Atherton, page 15 


Gregory fills Villa hot seat, page 1 4 — 
Jenkins puts block on Wales, page15 


SportsGuardun 


Fifth-round replay; Barnsley 3, Manchester United 2 




Jones boy sends United packing groW 

. . i j i info cnfl(¥ hroneht a ^ 


Michael Walker 


I T WAS not a time to be 
fluffing ILnes and 
Barnsley performed 
theirs near to perfec- 
tion at an overjoyed 
though extremely nervous 
Oakwell last night. John 
Hendrie’s nlnth-mlnnte 
strike gave Barnsley the 
start they wanted but it 
was the relatively un- 
known 22-year-old Scott 
Jones who collected the 
bouquets with two goals, 
one in each half 
But there were plenty of 
sticky momenta for Barns- 
ley too. In between Janes’s 


goals, Teddy Sherlngham 
pulled one back and eight 
minutes from the end Andy 
Cole drove in Manchester 
United’s second. Barnsley, 
though, held an for over six 
minutes into second-half 
injury-time and now face 
Newcastle United at St 
James’s Park in the quar- 
ter-finals. 

The last time United had 
graced Oakwell, 34 years 
ago, Denis Law. Bobby 
Charlton and George Best 
all played, so United’s 1998 
version was inevitably go- 
ing to suffer by comparison. 

Nevertheless, even by 
today’s standards, the side 
fielded by Alex Ferguson 


bad a peculiar look in per- 
sonnel and formation. Usu- 
ries to Paul Sctaoles. Ryan 
Giggs and Nicky Butt all 
played their part, but Sher- 
in gtiam and Denis Irwin 
starling on the bench per- 
haps gave an indication of 
where this competition lies 
in United’s list of priorities. 

Yet even with the likes 
Michael Clegg and Erik 
Nevland turning out, 
together with David May 
for the first time since Oc- 
tober, United started out 
odds-on to win. Barnsley 
merely started out as yon 
would expect — with 
enthusiasm. 

Although without four 


players from the l-l draw 
at Old Traffbrd. the heart of 
the Barnsley team Nell Red- 
feara still pumped strongly 
and twice in the opening 
five minutes he threatened 
Peter SchmeicheTs goal. 

But In the nin th minute 
Hendrle took it a stage far- 
ther. Collecting Darren 
Barnard’s incisive short 
pass in the inside-left chan- 
nel, he carried the ball only 
a couple of yards before 
striking an outrageous 
scooped shot with the toe of 
his right foot that flew Into 
the net over SchmeicheL 

It . was a goal with comic- 
book origins and was also 
contentious, with Hendrle 


looking offside when he 
picked up the ball. But the 
goal stood, and perhaps 
carried some poetic justice 
after the referee Mike 
Riley’s penalty-decision 
error against Barnsley 
from the first game. 

United were so annoyed 
that Gary Neville was 
booked but by the 20 th min- 
ute they had stabilised to 
the degree that David Beck- 
ham had struck a post and 
David Watson had been un- 
able to hold a powerful 
drive from Andy Cole. 

However prior to Hen- 
drie’s goal Nevland had 
wasted an even better 
chance, running on to 


Beckham’s exquisite 50- 
yard pass only to lob the 
ball wide when it looked 
easier to score. 

Young Nev land’s confi- 
dence deflated after that 
and he was replaced by 
Sheringham in the 34tb 
minute. But the England in- 
ternational had little op- 
portunity to impose himself 
before Barnsley went two 
up in first-half injury-time. 

This time United could 
only blame themselves for 
poor defending at Red- 
fearn’s inswinging free- 
kick from the left. It i 
cleared a couple of white 
United shirts, Schmeichel i 
was unconvincing as he ! 


came for the ball and 
Jones, appearing in only 
his second game in almost a 
year, sped into the result- 
ing gap to stretch out his 
right leg and (toe-end the 
ball over the line. 

It was an undeserved 
margin at that stage, given 
United’s attacking contri- 
bution. and that resumed 
after the interval with Cole 
twice going close, first with 
a header and then with a 
low shot that slid inches 
wide. 

With Irwin on for 
McClair, United began to 
create room along the left 
ana ii minutes into the 
second half a Beckham 


surge Into space brought a 
drilled cross. Sheringham 
was waiting on the end of 
it. and with a swivel, a shot 
and a deflection United 
were back in the contest. 

Within nine minutes, 
however, the game swung 
Barnsley’s way again when 
Jones, unmarked, charged 
on to Redfearn’s corner to 
send a powerful header 
crashing in off the cross- 
bar. 


Banwtoy (3-6-2!' Walson: Marks ledt. 
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Fifth-round replay 

Crystal Palace 1 , Arsenal 2 


Anelka and 
Bergkamp 
prime the 
Gunners 


— . .. _ — . — Highbury on Saturday — in 

rc*™ 11 -**** 4* hours of football, so here 

at last was the sense of a 

O NLY missing play- mould having been broken, 

ers and missed Not that Palace, who score 
chances disturbed goals as readily as men 
the serenity of Ar- threading needles in the dark, 
senal's progress towards the took much encouragement 




last eight of the FA Cup last [ from this. Their attack strug- 


gled to And rhythm and there 


Having forced a scoreless was little support for Dyer 
draw at Highbury through and Tomas Brolin. 


solid defending. Crystal Pal- On the quarter-hour a 35- 


ace. melted away at Selhurst yard shot from Lee Dixon 
Park, conceding a goal in the dipped over Miller's head and 


first minute and another after clipped the top of the cross- 


Dean Gordon was sent off 


bar. Five minutes later 


Bruce Dyer’s goal restored Dixon's pass sent Luis Boa 
life to the contest but after Morte clear and although 


Marc Overmars had replaced Miller managed to smother 
the flu-stricken D en n is Berg- the ball before he could shoot, 


kamp Arsenal should have a second Arsenal goal was not 
put the game well beyond Pal- for away. 


ace's reach. 


It followed the dismissal of 


An air of impermanence Gordon in the 26th minute for 
hung over Palace. The club brin ging down Anelka. who 


are changing hands and in had been left with a dear run 
due course will change their for goal by Boa Morte 's pass. 


manager. Unless Premier Bergkamp’s free-kick took a 
League results improve, wicked deflection off Marc 


moreover, they will soon Edworthy and completely 
change their status once wrong-footed Miller. 


That seemed to be that 


Compared with yesterday’s Crystal Palace, however, now 
momentous events at Sel- discovered the powers of con- 


hurst the FA Cup was almost centration associated with 
an Incidental — a Ear cry from condemned men and man- 




* # 


m n * 






1990 and that close-run thing aged to keep the contest alive 

with Manchester United at with a goal 10 minutes before Dutch courage . . . Dennis Bergkamp rides Crystal Palace tackles by Andy Roberts and the grounded Valerien Ismael in Arsenal’s FA Cud fifth-round rrnfai- at sv, . Q , 
Wembley. Then Palace owed half-time. I _ epiay ac aeumrst Park 


STU FORSTER 


much to the astute manage- Alex Manninger. who had 


meat of Steve Coppell, now done well to push wide a shot 
facing another move upstairs, from Dyer, blocked Hreidars- 


For Arsenal a place In the son’s header after Simon Rod- 
Champions’ League, albeit as gee’s corner but Dyer glanced 


runners-up rather than cham- in the rebound, quite a boost 
pions, remains the prime aim. to the morale of a team that 


Yet a home quarter-final in bad not won a home league 
the Cup was surely not to be game all season and were re- 


Goldberg gets Palace and ** 2, * ob 

goes after Terry Venables 


sneezed at, even by an duced to 10 men on the night. 


Arsenal side missing more Not surprisingly Arsene 


than half of their regular Wenger's players set out to M3ron 


players. 


relax the tempo for the second 


Venables in as manager.” Jnventus players on loan 
said Goldberg yesterday. “I and will receive immense 


Palace it was, in fact, who half concentrating on a p os- 
caught an early-evening c hill , session game which would ex- 


Arsen al might have been ploit their advantage of an 
without Ray Parlour and Em- extra man. 


f ""HE 

| fin; 
I ten 


will meet with him early 
Palace revolution next week when he returns 


technical help. 

Coppell's job will be to im- 


fin ally took place yes- from abroad to see If he is plement the J liven tus model 


terday. paving the way interested.” 


throughout Selhurst Park. 


for the enthronement of Goldberg wants Palace I “We can benefit from their 


manuel Petit but with Berg- Palace defended more Terry Venables as manager ’’competing In Europe tactical planning, latest 
kamp starting the game they tightly but with Brolin with- * — » — « — =— — -*> 


kamp starting the game they tightly but with Brolin with- and a planned transforma- wi thin five years”. They technology in sports medl- 

still had the means to split drawn to midfield Dyer was don of the struggling south are currently one off the cine and the way they moni- 

their opponents' defence. now their only out-and-out London club into a major bottom of the Premiership, tor players’ fitness and per- 
The match was barely a striker. He alone was unlikely Premiership power within In the meantime he has formance,” said Goldberg, 

minute old when the Dutch- to disturb the authority of five years. moved to strengthen the “We need to implement 

man caught Palace square Tony Adams and Martin After months of talks side by agreeing terms to them if we are to take Palace 
and spreadeagled with one of Reown. yet an inspired pass Mark Goldberg, a 34-year- sign Aston Villa’s midfielder into the new era of football 
'■*“ " ~ 1J *■ old self-made computer mil- Sasa Curcic for £1 million. Football is now a leading 


his precise lobs from mid- from Brolin might so easily 


field. Hermann Hreidarsson’s have produced a second goal lionaire, signed a deal with 


isa Curcic for £1 million. Football is now a leading 

In his five-year plan, business bat we treat Palace 


attempt at an interception I For Palace two minutes past Ron Noades at 3am yester- Goldberg wants to see Sel- as a football club. We have 


merely helped the ball on to the hour. 


day in which the chairman hurst Park redeveloped I to treat it as both.” 


Nicolas Anelka. who scooped The Swede's finely-angled j agreed to sell his controlling into a 40,000-capacity sta- 


the ball beyond the advancing ball from the right caught Interest to the lifelong Pal- 
Kevin Miller and touched It Keowii pushing up a fraction ace fan for £30 millio n. 

into the netafter his first shot too late to spring the offside One of Goldberg’s first I ties transformed. 


dium with training, man- 


Under the deal with 
Noades. Goldberg has paid 


agement and medical faciil- a deposit of £10 million 


with the remaining £20 mil- 


had struck the Inside of a post trap and Dyer was clear, but I tasks as kingmaker was to I This win be driven by a lion to be paid on comple- 


and hobbled along the he foiled to beat the advanc- persuade the current man- unique link-up with Juven- j tion in October to secure 35 
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goalline. 


ing Manninger. 


ager Steve Coppell to step tus. who are taking a 10 per per cent of the shares. 


The previous three encoun- enww J* down, once a replacement cent stake in Palace. One or Noades will continue as 

ters between these sides. in robcis. fuimmdh D yor'afonn ' is found, and take the post the Serle A club’s execo- chairman until at least oc- 


league and Cup. had produced 


■i ( 3 - 4 - 31 . Manninger; Keown. of director of foo tb all in tives will move perma- tober but cannot make 


onlv one eoal Gilles Grl- 1 Wam *- ups® 1 ': oi*on. piait. vieira. 

r™ Bergiamp. Anelka. 9« Morta 


mandi’s winner for Arsenal at 


charge of development. 


neatly to tbe London club, major decisions without 


i M Bodenhan iFtjrnngl 


“My aim is to bring Terry | In return Palace could sign | Goldberg's agreement. 


Across 

1 Do they protect viewers 
from risque displays? ( 4 . 10 ) 
9 Talk about exercise at work 
f?) 


24 Gold coin bearing nothing 
but a flower? (7) 


14 A far from i 


20 Where to see bad lapse by 
French husband on 


^ r srir iessw ' so ""’ 


10 He is an expert on suet oie 
(7) 


occasions (5.9) 


Dismiss transistors and microchips as crude 
anachronisms and move into the weird world of the 
quantum computer - a machine with unlimited powers. 

Michael Brooks on the next step 


g® 12 


11 Little Miss Trent is said to be 
sound as a bell (5) 

12 He tells dramatic tale of old 
people in train crash (9) 

13 Make a mistake in battle for 
fruit (9) 

1 4 Old vessel for drink (5) 

IB Dnnk for learned divine in 

P*ay(5) 

1 7 It Stimulates the heart in 
‘Lear - and suchlike (9) 

20 Force to study music (9) 

22 Dress sometimes hard to 
get out of (5) 

23 Vessel of use to smokers (71 


1 Lifting device used by 
football defenders (5 !3.b) 

2 Be more economical in vain 
(7) 

3 Steady person around 
horses (6-3) 

4 Oriental reader — one with 
voting nghts (7) 

5 Treatment of man in party 
organisation (7) 

6 Reportedly thrown by social 
class (5) 

7 Nothing in Latin to meet 
English high spirits ( 7 ) 

S Check flowers with fr^sh life 
forms (14) 


1 6 A golden sort of place (7) 

17 

18 Bitterness expressed by 

private soldier (7) r 

19 Screw on ban used as bait (71 
21 with the French 

appellation (5) 

Solution tomorrow 
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